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A  nation  caja,  "be  a  victim  of  amnesia. 
It  can  lose  the  nenories  of  vrhat  it 
was  or  wants  to  be.  It  can  say  it  is 
"being  "procressive"  when  it  rips  at  the 
tissues  which  visibly  hind  one  strand 
of  its  history  to  the  next.  It  can 
say  it's  only  getting  rid  of  the  'jtmlc' 
in  order  to  nake  roon  for  the  modem. 
V/hat  it  often  does  instead,  once  it 
has  lost  the  graphic  source  of  its 
nenories,  is  to  hreali  the  peirpetual 
partnership  that  naltes  for  orderly 
grovTth  in  the  life  of  a  societya"*" 

As  the  above  quotation  points  out,  historic  preserrva- 
tion  can  and  should  "be  of  considerable  importance  to  anj 
conmunity,  be  it  on  a  local,  state,  or  national  level,  that 
is  concerned  with  maintaining  a  vioible  link  with  its  past 
history.  Historic  preservation,  referring  here  and  throughout 
the  paper  to  the  care,  conservation,  and  protection  of  archi- 
iTectural  structures  such  as  public  buildings,  hones,  and 
monunonts,  v/hich  are  considered,  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
to  be  historically  or  architoctiirally  significant,  is  not  a 
new  concept,  by  any  means.  Indeed  its  basis  nay  be  traced 
back  to  the  Roman  empire  and  the  enperor  Hajorian  (457-461  :l<,D.)» 
who  kept  the  right  to  destroy  old  public  buildings  to  himself 
ajad  the  senate.  The  punishment  to  be  enforced  if  the  law 
were  broken  v;as  to  be  a  heavy  fine  and  the  loss  of  both  hands 
of  the  offender.  As  the  emperor  stated  in  his  edit,  issued 
in  458,  he  was  •*  determined  to  remedy  the  detestable  process 
which  has  long  been  going  on,  v/hereby  the  face  of  the  vene- 
rable city  is  disfigured."^ 

It  would  seem  that  the  emperor's «  ideas  that  of  saving 
buildings  considered  to  be  important,  was  a  fairly  popular 
concept.  It  also  seems  to  have  been  a  concept  which  had  with- 
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stood  the  test  of  tine,  for  tliere  is  sone  fona  of  historio 
preservation  praticed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 
Yet  out  of  all  the  pzeservation  movenents  that  are  being 
carried  out  by  almost  every  nation  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
Gome  part  of  thei'.'  herita^je,  it  seems  that  the  preservation 
movement  which  Jb   most  interesting  is  the  one  which  has  deve- 
loped in  Aneri'^a. 

The  AT.evlooii   efforts  at  historic  conservation  co2iinand® 
one's  atter.feion  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  America  is  one  of 
the  yoiLP4»^at  cotintries  to  develop  an  interest  in  preserving 
structiues  that  serve  as  visible  reixLnders  of  her  past  history. 
And  tli-s  interest  and  concern  has  been  maintained  almost 
sine?  the  country's  beginnings,  unlike  the  preservation  move- 
men's  in  England  and  France.  England's  efforts  at  historic 
coiservation  did  not  begin  until  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
irance's  did  not  begin  in  full  force  until  the  middle  and 
ond  of  the  nineteenth  century.-^  As  Charles  Ilosmer,  one  of 
the  authorities  on  the  history  of  the  historic  preservation 
movement  in  America,  points  out:  "  The  American  preservation 
movement  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  oo-untry  itself,..."  ,  and  he 
went  on  to  note  that  the  first  example  of  interest  in  preserving 
structures  felt  to  be  important  can  be  found  in  the  United 
States  as  earlj-  as  1796  in  James  City  County,  Virginia,  where 
concern  was  expressed  over  the  destruction  of  the  "Green  Spring" 
house,  which  was  felt  to  be  the  oldest  house  in  ITorth  America,"^ 
The  first  national  movement,  that  of  TTiss  Ann  Pamela  Ciinninghan •  s 


successful  efforts  to  save  and  preseirve  Ilount  Vernon  as  a  shrine 
to  G-eorge  \7asliington*s  nenory,  "began  in  1853. 

Tlie  Anierican  preservation  novenent  is  also  interesting 
as  far  as  participation  within  it  is  concerned.  On  the  whole, 
the  concervation  novenent  in  the  United  States  has  had  little 
help  from  the  goveimaent,  although  this  siu^ation  has  heen 
sonewhat  remedied  in  recent  years.  This,  again,  is  unlike 
the  situation  in  France  and  Sweden,  v/hose  pj^eseivation  pro- 
grans,  at  least  in  part,  were  established  and  administered 
by  their  respective  govemnents.   In  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  govemnent  offered  no  help  at  all  until  the  first 
part  of  the  twentieth  century.  Beginning  in  1935  vvith  the 
Historic  Sites  Act  the  United  States  government  did  offer 
some  tovni   of  assistance  to  groups  concerned  with  historic 
preservation,  yet  much  of  the  preservation  work  that  has 
been  carried  out  has  been  bfegun  and  financed  on  the  initiative 
and  effort  of  snail  groups  or  concerned  individuals,  such 
as  Hiss  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham,  or  Dr.  William  GoodvTin  and 
J.Tr,  Jolin  Rockei*feller,  Jr.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  efforts 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  structures  considered  to  be 
important  in  the  United  States  are  locally,  rather  than 
nationally,  oriented,  sxid,  as  Oharles  Hosmer  points  oiits 

"  Preservation  (in  America)  was  and  still  is  the  ^activity 

7 
of  a  relatively  small  and  determined  group  of  people." 

Another  reason  for  interest  in  the  preservation  movement 

in  the  United  States  stems  from  the  v/ay  in  which  it  has  dox^e loped, 

Ilaoy  of  the  theories  of  the  preservation  movement  in  America 


ore  very  3ir.iilar  to  those  developed  in  Tllurope,  and  many  of  the 

techniques  enployed  "by  Americans  in  cari^'-in^  out  these  theories 

have  been  horrov/ed  fron  a'broad.  This  is  not  to  say,  however, 

that  the  /Jierican  conservation  novenent  is  a  "European  carbon 

copy,  for  this  is  not  the  case  at  all.  Adi  Charles  Ilosmer  notes  s 

The  history  of  the  preservation  nove- 
ment  in  this  coimtry  is  largely  otir 
ov/n  story,  not  a  nere  echo  of  notes 
struck  earlier  in  Europe.  The  record 
will  Dhov/  that  it  was  an  /igerican  res- 
ponse to  an  American  need. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  aspects  that  malce  the 
Anerican  historic  preservation  noverient  such  a  fascinating 
area  to  study.  All  aspects  of  the  novenent,  from  its  theories 
to  the  pratical  methods  of  actually  re^^toring  or  reconstructijig 
a  "building,  are  interesting,  not  only  in  thenselves,  but 
also  in  the  way  they  reveal  to  Aaericans  something  their 
outlook  on  the  maaiy  past  events,  people,  and  tines  that  blend 
together  to  create  the  history  of  the  United  sfffctes. 

The  American  form  of  historic  preservation  has  nany 
facets,  all  of  then  v/orthy  of  discussion.  Obvious]^,  one 
could  not  begin  to  discuss  then  all  conpetently  within  one 
paper.  In  an  effort  then  to  liait  the  scope  of  the  discussion) 
and,  at  the  same  tine,  provide  a  basic  understanding  of 
the  United  Sfejites  '  efforts  tov;ard  preser\ring  important 
structures,  it  would  seem  best  to  concentrate  on  two  main  areas. 
The  first  is  the  development  of  the  historic  preservation 
movement  in  the  United  States,  with  an  emphasis  placed  on 
certain  major  trends  within  it.  The  second  is  an  exolanation 


of  why  the  resulto  of  historic  preservation,  such  as  rioijjat 

Vernon  and  V/illiansburg,  tesae  such  a  source  of  jjitereot  and 

attraction  to  so  nany  Anericans. 

Before  a  discussion  of  these  two  main  areas  can  b8{jin, 

ho\7ever,  there  are  three  tems^vhich  must  Idg  defined.  They  are 

•'•preservation",  "restoration",  and  "reconstruction". 

Preservation  iaeao.s  stabilizing;  a  struo~ 
ture  in  its  existing  fom  hy  preventing        .^ 
futher  change  or  deterioration.  Preser- 
vation, since  it  talces  the  structure  as. 
found,  does  not  relate  to  a  specific 
period  of  tine,,.."^ 

It  shQ.^ld  be  added  that  the  term  "preservation"  is  also  used 

in  a  large  sense,  as  seen  earlier  in  this  paper.  In  this 

broader  neaning  "preservation"  refers  to  the  general  concept 

of  saving  worthy  structures  frora  the  elements  of  tine  and 

the  thoughtlessness  of  nan,  and,  after  rescuing  then,  naintaining 

them  in  soiae  way,  so  that  they  ivill  be  present  for  future 

generations  to  enjoy  and  study. 

Restoration,  used  architecturally, 
means  putting  back  as  nearly  as 
possible  into  the  form  it (a  struc- 
ture )held  at  a  particular  date  of 
period  of  time.   Its  acconplishments 
often  require  the  ronoval  of  v/ork 
which  is  not  'of  the  period".   The 
value  of  the  restoration  is  neasured 
by  its  authenticity. 

Reconstruction  nearis  the  recreation 
of  a  building  from  historical, 
archaeological,  and  architectural, 
docunents,  and  other  evidence.. o 

Another  definition  of  reconstruction  has  been  given  by  Dr. 

Edward  P.  Alexander,  Vice-President  and  Director  of  Inter- 


pretation  at  Colonial  V/illians'btirf,  in  'VilliansburG,  Virginia. 
As  Br.  Alexander  points  out  the  ■'eclmique  of  reconatraction  is 
employed  fhen   there  is  nothing  Left  of  a  building  but  its 
foundations.  The  entire  built'ing,  then,  nust  be  rebuilt 
fron  the  beginning.  However,  the  reconstruction  V7ill  be  a 
successful  and  accurate  rer^oering  only  if  there  is  enough 
evidence,  gathered  from  a  \7ide  variety  of  sources,  to  allow 
the  architects  and  all  tbije  who  V7ork  with  them  to  create 
a  new  struct-ure  that  will  as  closely  resemble  the  original 
as  is  hunanly  and  necha'j .cally  possible.  If  the  evidence 

required  to  produce  an  accurate  recreation  is  not  available, 
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the  reconstruction  shci  Id  not  be  attempted. 

Before  exaxiinj/g  the  history  of  the  historic  preservation 

novenent  in  America,  perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  to 
^discuss,  in  a  limit' 1  manner,  some  of  the  efforts  in  historic 
preservation  bein{?  carried  on  in  Europe  at  the  sane  time  the 
preservation  movT.ent  was  developing  in  Americao  In  an   effort 
to  restrict  thj. i  part  of  the  paper  to  a  reasonable  size,  the 
consearvaJrxon  r.'/ements  of  three  countries  only  will  be  discussed. 
Theeo  countri€3  are  France,  England,  and  Sweden.  They  have 
b'-en  selector'  for  discussion,  as  Dharles  Hosner  points  out, 
because  "  (he)... three  main  streams  of  thought  in  regard  to  the 
■treatment  rf  historic  buildings  arose..."  -^  in  these  three 
coujitrieq. 

!D?ie  French  efforts  toward  historic  preservation  began 
in  1830  when  King  Loitis-Philippe  created  Le  Commission  des 


Tlonunents  Ilistoriques  anl  appointed  an  Inspecteiir  G-enerale  dcs 
rio-unnents  Ilistoriques  '-o  accompany  the  new  office.  The 
nain  activity  of  the  office  was  to  compile,  as  comprehensively 
as  posDihle,  an  inv5ntory  of  all  the  old  huildiiics  in  Prance. 
This  in.ventory  wc/.  then  used  as  the  framework  for  a  protective 
structure,  set  '.p  hy  the  sovemment,  that  applied  to  private 
and  public  bu'-ldincs  alike.  Perhaps  the  most  important  person 
in  cennecti/'.a  with  the  French  preservation  lovement  wa,s  the 
architect,  Eugene  Viollet  de  Due,  for  it  was  he  that  set  the 
standart'J  "by  which  the  inventory  was  completed,  Viollet  de 
Due  h^-i   "been  appointed  by  the  govezTiraent  as  one  of  the  architects 
to  /itch  over  the  restoration  of  old  buildings  and  orastles,  and, 
tljcS,  was  able  to  put  his  id^as  and  theories  into  effect.  Ilis 
'ijor  G^al,    as  he  states  it,  was  to  assure  "...a  building's 
endless  siirvival."^  and  "...to  make  it  live."  ^,     To  achieve 
this  goal  he  felt  that  a  building,  to  be  correctly  restored, 
had  to  be  returned  to  "  ...o,  condition  of  completeness  which 
could  never  have  existed  at  any  given  time."  .  And  in  an  effort 
to  carry  out  these  theories,  Viollet  de  Due  v/otild  remove  the 
newer  parts  of  the  building  and  replace  the  gaps  thus  created 
with  his  idea  of  what  would  have  been  there  during  the  period 
decided  uoon  for  the  restoration  date. 

In  Britain  the  preservation  theories  were  basically 
opposed  to  the  ones  espoused  in  France.  The  two  major  British 
preservationists  at  this  time  were  John  i^uskin  and  V/illiam 
Morris.  Both  of  these  men  felt  the  successful  restoration  of 
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an  old  v/ork  was  inpoosible  to  achieve.   :^skin  stated  very 
succinctly:  "  The  total  deatmction  v/hich  a  "building  can 
suffer  (is)  a  destruction  acconpaniod  by  false  description." 
And  as  Charles  Hosner  notes:   "  He  (.^.skiu)  declared  flatly 
that  it  uas  as  hard  to  restore  as  it  v;as  to  raise  the  dead." 
The  course  of  action  which  Ruskin  and  ^lorris  ciu^i^^Gsted  was 
siraple  care  and  preservation,  to  stabilize,  to  hold  together 
crunbling  stmctures  "...without  altering  the  complexion  of 
the  antique  fragnents."  ,  for  as  l:y.skin  wrote  in  his  book 
Seven  Laaps  of  Architecture :  "  The  g^^Gatest  giory  of  a  bi'ilding 

is  not  in  its  stones... its  gloiy  is  in  its  Age.... it  is  in  that 

20 
golden  stain  of  tine,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  real  light." 

And  not  o:iily  did  the  adherents  to  this  novenent  feel  that  the 

only  valid  action  they  could  take  toward  a  building  was  to 

stop  the  progress  of  decay,  they  also  felt  that 

. .  .no  natter  how  venerable  a  biiilding 
night  have  been,  all  later  changes  in  it 
v/ere  to  renain  because  they  were  Anfb 
as  valid  as  the  original  portions^ 

The  third  approach  to  historic  preservation  wa,s  developed 

in  L)weden,  and,  in  Charles  Ilosner's  opinion,  had  nore  effect 

on  the  Anerican  efforts  toward  historic  conservation  than  any 

22. 
theory  supported  in  England  or  Prance.    The  contribution 

fron  Sweden  v/as  the  "Skansen",  created  by  Dr.  Artur  Ilazelius 
in  1891.   "Skansen"  was  the  title  for  the  world's  first  out- 
door imseun.  This  type  of  uruseuin  was  created  by  assembling 
in  Stockholn  a  nunber  of  old  buildings  that  had  been  brought 


to  the  exhibition  area  fron  various  sections  of  the  surroimding 
Scandinavian  countries.  The  purpose  of  the  outdoor  naQeun  was 
tx70~fold,  First  At  provided  an  architectiiral  history  of  Scandi- 
navia, in  a  broad  sense,  for  not  only  did  the  "bvildin^s  that 
made  pp  the  exliihit  cone  from  different  areas  of  Scandinavia, 
they  also  represented  different  periods  of  history.   Secondly 
the  eichihita  provided  a  social  history  of  sorts «  This  was 
achieved  by  having  guides  dressed  in  native  costume,  and  b^ 
having  people  dressed  as  craftsnen  or  famers,  who  vvoiild  enact 
various  paxta,  pres'ano-bly  the  nost  interesting  ones 5  of  the 
daily  lives  of  people  fron  the  different  areas  represented  by 
the  bi^ildings.  The  concept  of  the  outdoor  nraseuri  proved  to 
be  quite  popvilar  in  Sweden,  and  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury this  concept  had  spread  to  northern  :j)ur]5be  and  was  beginning 
to  attract  tb£i  attention  of  some  Americans. 

The  American  historic  preservation  novonent,  v/hich 
scens  to  bo  a  coabination  of  the  three  ISuropean  novenents 
discussed  above,  is  trulj'"  a  nost  interesting  field  of  study. 
iJov/ever,  one  could  not  possibly  discuss  the  entire  movenent 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States  in  a  single  paper» 
Thus  the  study  has  been  linited  to  the  historic  preservation 
noveraent  that  began  and  developed  on  ;he  east  coast  of  Aiaerica, 
and  three  najor  trends  within  it.  These  trends  are  represented 
by-05ount  Vernon,  The  Society  for  the  Preiyesrvation  of  ITew 
England  Anticjuities,  and  WilD.iaiisburg.  V/ith  these  linitations 
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kept  in  nind  then,  the  consideration  of  the  development  of 

the  historic  preservation  novenent  in  the  United  States  can 

be^^in. 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  paper  the  first  manifestation 

of  interest  in  historic  preservation  in  the  United  States  occurred 

ahout  1796,  in  connection  with  the"Green  Spring"  house,  located 

in  Jones  City  County,  Virginia.  Charles  Ilosraer  points  outi 

Possibly  the  first  evidence  of  preservation 
sentinent  is  a  notation  in  the  Pocket 
Diary  of  Benjaniin  PI.  Latrohe  for  August  3, 
17^0 f    expr3ssing  his  regret  at  the  in- 
pending  destruction  of  'Green  Spring' 
in. . .Virginia.  '  The  antiquity  of  the 
old  hone... ought  to  plead  in  (behalf of) 
the  project,  but  its  inconvenience  and 
dofomity  are  no  re  pov/erful  advocates  of 
its  destruction.  In  it  the  oldest  inhabited 
house  in  IToi^th  America  v/ill  disappear. ' 

The  first  really  organized  preservation  raovenent,  however, 
did  not  begin  until  1847.  Up  until  that  tine,  nost  of  the  pre- 
servation work  that  was  achieved  was  carried  out  by  private 
citizens,  such  as  V/illian  Perris  Pell,  whe,  in  the  1320 's,  made 
a  definite  contribution  in  helping  to  save  Pt.  Tsfeconderoga  from 
being  demolished  by  those  w^ho  v/anted  to  strip  from  it  an.y 
building  material  that  was  usable.  Also  noteworthy  are  the 
efforts  of  Abraham  and  Judah  Touro  who  together  contributed 
thirty~four  thousand  dollars  ^j   1854  toward  the  preservation 
of  the  s3niagogue  in  llewport,  Rhode  Island  (now  called  the  Touro 
syna:sOgue)  where  their  father  had  been  the  rabbi.  At  this 
point  it  should  be  noted  that  there  were  some  efforts  on  the 
part  of  small  groups  to  save  buildings  that  were  considered  too 
important  to  be  destroyed.  Two  examples  of  this  may  be  found 
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in  the  efroi*ts  of  some  PhiladelpMa  citizens  to  save  the  Old 
State  House,  or  what  iS  now  called  Independence  Hall,  when  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  decided  to  sell  it  in  1813,  and  in  the 
ef.i.'orts  of  the  iHiode  Island  Iliatorical  Society,  which  in  1834 
tried  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  Governor  Goddington 
House,  located  in  ITe\7port.  The  Philadelphia  ci-tiaens,  on  the 
whole,  v/ere  succescful,  fcr  after  a  fairly  long  battle  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  "boUiOht  the  building  and  the  square  on  which 
it  stood  for  seventy  thjasand  dollars.  However  the  victory  was 
ohly  a  partial  one,  ir.  that  the  original  vfing  "building,  the 
Old  Library  and  Conr.-ittee  Room,  and  the  woodv/ork  fron  the  room 
in  which  the  Declai'^tion  of  Independence  was  signed,  were  lost. 
The  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  had  nore  disappointing  results, 
The  only  iten  :'ron  the  Governor  Coddington  House  which  they  were 
able  to  salvrge  v;as  one  casement  v/indow. 

The   iirst  concerted  effoii;  toward  establishing  a  preser- 
vation no-enent  began  in  1847  in  the  tov/n  of  Deorfield,  ITassachu- 
setts.  The  object  of  perservation  was  the  "Old  Indian  House", 
the  o.»xly  house  tliat  remained  standing  in  Deerfield  which  had 
withstood  the  fanous  massacre  in  1704.  In  1047  the  ovmer,  Henry 
He/t,  liad  arrived  at  the  decision  that  the  building  no  longer 
.'illed  his  needs,  that  it  did  not  Elect  his  requirenents  for  a 
fa. lily  dwelling,  aiad  that  he  woiild  like  to  sell  it  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  reaction  to  his  annotmcenent  of  the  sale  v/as, 
at  the  tine,  quite  tmusual.   A  few  people  were  concerned  abotit 
the  future  of  the  hw-se,  and  this  concem^erved  as  th^notiva,tion 
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for  the  following  quotation  fron  a  local  paper: 

Ac  the  house  hoss  no  intrincic  value,  only 
as  a  relic  of  olden  times,  it  is  "believed 
it  itiay  he  purchased  for  a  small  sum,  and 
another  site  procurred  for  a  reaoonahle 
price.   Will  the  p-ahlic  feel  such  an  inte- 
rest in  its  preservation  ao  to  givo  its  aid 
in  the  contemplated  purchase  and  renoval? 
of  suffer  the  last  nenorial  of  Indian 
warfare  in  our  part22^  the  country  to  be 
loat  ond  forgotten. 

This  attempt  to  save  the  house,  as  Charles  Ilosmer  notes: 

"...  reflected  the  interest  in  the  past  that  wao  to  develop 

25 
\7ith  the  preservation  movement,"   Unfortunately  the  interest 

did  not  develop  quite  aoon  enou^,  for,  as  one  of  the  elderly 

citizens  of  Deerfield  so  aptly  observed:  "  A  few  worked  hard, 

but  scarcely  no  money  was  subscribed."  ,  and  within  a  year  of 

the  newspaper's  plea  the  old  house  v/ao  torn  down. 

This,  then,  was  more  or  less  the  pattern,  of  the  early 

preservation  movements,  Pirst  they  were  conceived  of  and  be^^un 

by  either  an  individual  or  a  fairly  small  (^roup  of  people.  They 

were  not  brought  into  bei^g,  in  t'^eneral,  as  a  re  stilt  of  comnnnity 

action.  To  state  it  fairly  bluntly  there  were  not  and  never 

have  been  large  droves  of  people  interested  in  the  fate  of 

old  buildings.  Those  who  beonme  concerned,  and  r.iore  importf:ntly, 

involved  in  the  resous  of  old  structures  \7ere  usually  an  eccentric 

few.  Second  the  motivation  for  the  conservation  efforts  v.as 

derived  from  local  interests.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  locally 

based  and  completely  independent, and,  indeed,  often  unaware  of 

each  other.  Thus,  in  short,  early  perserva:ion  movements 

usually  involvedpne  person  or  a  few  people  who  worked  to  save 
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a  local  btiLlding  that  vvas  inportaat  to  then  for  historic  and/or 

asntiiaGntal,  emotior>al  reasons.  Some  of  these  efforts  wore 

ejueoecoful,  such  ra  thoae  directed  toward  the  saving  of  the 

Ilashrouok  llov.oe,   located  in  ''evAju.Tc}i,   I.'ev/  York,  which  oerved 

as  'Jashington  ^"  headqu-arters  diirinc  the  laat  tv/o  srsrars  of  the 

Revolutiona'T  "Jar,     Another  good  exanple  of  a  successful  effort 

in  conservation  can  be  seen  in  the  saving  of  Independence  Hall 

in  Phj..>^delphia,  Pennsylvania.  Other  attempts,  such  as  those 

exex-'^ed  in  hehalf  of  the  "Old  Brick"  moeting  house,  once  located 

iy  Boston,  and  the  John  Hancock  Hmise,  hone  of  the  one-time 

jovemor  of  liaasachusetts  caid  the  first  sij'j'ner  of  the  Declaration 

of  Independence,  ware  complete,  disappointing  and  disraal  failures. 

All  in  all  the  first  attempts  at  historic  preservation  were  far 

frori  auspicious  and,  in  sone  cases,  fairly  crude  beginnings. 

There  v/ere  oajriy  i.iistalces  that  occurred,  an.d  more  often  than  not, 

an  attempt  which  v;oi  Id  be  made  to  so,ve  a  b-ailding  V70uld  be  in 

vain.  Yet  these  first  efforts  in  the  conservation  of  buildings 

that  were  felt  by  some  to  be  an  inportaat  part  of  their  heritage 

cannot  be  ignored  or  pushed  aside  as  tinin oortant  becaiise  they 

were  relatively  fer/  in  nuiaber,  or  because  they  were  not  overly 

successful,  golf  i;^  seems  likely  that  these  efforts  laid  the 

very  ba  ic  groiuidwork  for  the  future  preservatioh  movements 

that  were  to  come. 

And  one  such  preservation  ovement  was  coming  directly. 

Charles  Hosmer  jjoints  out: 

'.Thile  the  scattered  attempts  at  px'ecorvation 
were  going  on  in  the  1850  's  a  great  national 
movement  was  talcing  place  tliat  v/ovld  set  the 
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pafctem  for  the  next  several  decides  in  fcbo 
history  of  preservf'tiosfiisa*  This  was  the 
successful  effort  of  a  group  of  woraon  to 
purchase  and  Ci^re  for  Kount  Vamons  the 
home  of  Washington. 2? 

Th©  Mount  Vernon  Ladies  Association  of  the  Union  and  the 
excellent  tfork  It  has  dons  in  connection  with  George  VJash- 
Ington's  hoTnej  has  had  great  significance  In  the  historic  preser- 
vation raovetr.ent  in  America,  And  not  only  is  the  association 
important  within  the  historic  preservation  movstnent  Itself  for  the 
many  contributions  whi«h  it  has  made.  It  Is  also  one  of,  if 
not  the,  best  representatives  of  the  general  attitudes  the 
standards  vrhlch  many  :5f  the  historic  preservationists  of  the 
middle  and  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  applied  to  the  entire 
concert  of  preservation*  This  a^proachj  which  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  peak  around  the  middle  and  end  of  the  nineteenth 
centuryj  tfas  b??sed  partially  on  hero  vrorship,  rartlally  on 
nostalgia,  partially  on  patriotism  and  partially  on  senteiient 
and  erDotlons-llsni.  Buildings  daring  this  ©ra  In  historic 
conservation  w®.T-e  preserved  because  of  who  lived  in  them  or 
what  happened  around  them,  not  because  of  any  architectural 
beauty  or  importance.  Once  preserved  the  structure  was  almost 
without  fall  turned  into  a  shrine-like  Tnuseum  "•  ,  •  that 
would  supposedly  provide  inspirsition  to  visitors,    Th'sye 
are  many  buildings g  as  vjell  as  Mount  Vernon,  which  represent 
this  patriotiCj  emotional  approach  toward  preservation.  One 
excellent  ezample  is,  of  course,  the  Hr^b-rsi&h  House,  one  of 
Washington's  revolutionary  headquarters-  Another  is  Inderendance 
Hall.  One  more  example  of  this  attitude  toward  preservation, 
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and  there  are  m&nj  more  examples  on  vrhloh  one  which  one  could 

draw, (is  the  Ford  I-ianslon  in  Korristownj  Nevr  Jersay^  another 

one  of  Washington's  headquarters  duriyig  the  Revolutionary  war, 

tThleh  was  acquired  in  1873  by  four  raen  who  in  1875  organised 

the  (lashington  Association  of  ^-ew  Jersoy,  to  adrninlstrate  and 

'-iaintaln  the  upkeep  of  the  building.  By  the  1890* s  the  group 

was  throughly  established  and  the  Pord  I'.ansion  served  as  an 

attraction  that  brought  over  ^,000  visitors  a  year  to  Korrlstown»'^9 

The  txTO  following  quotations  referring  to  the  Ford  Mansion 

will  Illustrate  quite  well  this  attitude  to'jard  preservation 

that  was  so  prevelent  during  the  middle  and  and  of  the  nineteenth 

century. 

The  Sacred  Relic  of  Revolutionary  times 
should  attract  the  attention  of  every  lover 
of  his  country.  The  svyelling  house,  around 
which  cluster  the  associations  oar  memories 
delight  to  dwell  upon*  Ir  99  years  old, 
and  is  good  for  99  years  ^nore.  The  Kansion 
will  be  open  during  the  day  for  insprction 
of  visitors 9  and  the  s?cred  association 
of  our  Hev  lutionary  days  ought  to  secure 
a  Iprge  and  aopreciative  at  tendance. «^" 

•  •  «  This  historic  mansion  (the  Pord 
Mansion)  v^lll  become  a  *Mecca'  toward  which 
all  patriotic  JerseFnen  will  from  time  to 
tine  tjrn  their  steps,  finding  in  time  of 
peace  a  grateful  repose  from  life's  turmoil, 
and  in  ti^ses  of  danger  to  the  country's 
peace  or  welfare  obtains  as  from  a  pure  fountain. 
Inspiration  to  patriotic  purcoso.-^- 

Yet  while  these  buildings  mentioned  do  represent  the  trend 
of  conservation  efforts  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
centui^,  iiount  Vernon  still  stands  as  perhans,  the  most  impor- 
tant exaoinles  of  this  approach.  There  v/ere  ciore  than  a  fevj 
efforts,  all  begun  and  sonie  completed  within  the  nineteenth 
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centurys  to  s?'Ve  the  home  or  other  buildings  connected  with 
peo'-^le  vsho   st  the  tl-i©  vrere  considered  to  be  iar'ort&nt  figures  In 
American  hsltciry*  Some  of  these  efforts  included  Betsy  Rors"s 
house>  Androvj  Jackson's  home,  the  fiertaitpse,  and  the  house  where 
Lincoln  died  (the  Peterson  Eouee).  Yet,  while  all  these  i:)eople 
were  considered  to  be  lmr>ortant ,  none  of  them  ever  commanded  one 
fourth  of  the  administration  and  attention  ths^.  f^as  bestowed  upon 
George  iJavShlngton  at  this  time.  As  iJalter  WhitehiH  notess 
"The  phrase  "promoted  to  glory*  by  which  the  Salvation  Artny 
renorts  the  death  of  its  faithful  officers,  ao^lled  very  literally 
to  George  Washington  in  the  half-century  following  December  14, 
1771— the  date  of  his  death*  In  his  llfetirae,  the  he^d  of  amies 
and  state,  in  his  death  he  becpmo  the  object  of  a  cult  that  In  its 
thoroughness  and  In  the  rar>idlty  of  its  development  revaled  the 
respect  paid  to  a  deified  Roman  emneror  or  a  cnnonl-red  Christian 
ealnt.'*'^   There  were  several  buildings  connected  with  vJashington 
that  were  nreserved,  but  the  one  which  received  the  most  vrosk 
and  the  most  attention  was,  of  coarse,  Wsshing ton's  home,  loc^ited 
on  the  Potomac,  the  one  ol?ce  vxhich,  supoosedly  he  i«*d  the 
ffl®*  and  where  he  spent  the  lesst  time  during  his  life*  As 
Slsfjyth  Thaine  noints  out  In  his  book  Mount  Vernon  Is  Ours, 
"It  is  necessary  to  com7->rehend  the  feeling  which  'Jashlngton  had 
for  the  home  he  cherished  for  more  than  forty  years  .  •  .  to 
him  this  plot  of  land  on  the  west  bank  of  th=  Potorapc,  and  the 
simple  white  dwelling  which  crowned  the  green  bluff  overlooking  the 
aiver,  v;ere  the  fairest  he  ever  saw  •  .  •  His  love  for  Mount 
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Vernon,  hie  pride  in  Its  every  aspoct,  his  affactionste  attention 
to  its  smallest  details  s^Q   «  »  •  revealed  in  his  writings  and  In 
his  dally  habits  when  he  was  at  hoTD©  «  •  •  He  never  etop-^ed 
plsnningj  improvingj  reioairlng,  bsautifylng— cherlshlns~-hls 
place  ."^-^ 

And  I'iount  Vernon  and  the  Ladies  Association  which  preserved 
and  protected  it  are  important  for  other  reasons,  as  v/ell  as 
offering  an  excellent  exarnple  of  the  vxay  in  x^hich  those  involved 
with  saving  old  buildings  viewed  the  entire  concent  of  t)reservatlone 
The  Association's  efforts,  their  ra  ember  shit),  their  scope,  and 
their  organization  took  a  different  direction  from  the  old  path 
follovjed  by  the  r)reservatlon  movements  before  it.  Thus,  because 
of  its  importance  as  one  of  the  best  representatives  available  of 
the  middle  and  late  nineteenth  century* s  aorjroach  to  historic 
preservation,  and  because  of  the  precedent  set  by  the  Kount 
VezTion  ladles  Association  of  the  Union  not  only  revolutionized 
the  methods  of  historic  conservation  but  also  served  as  an  excel- 
lent example  that  has  been  copied  by  many  dovm  to  the  ^resent  day-. 
It  seeas  Important  that  the  i'ount  Vernon  moveaient  and  the  ladies 
that  began  It  be  examined  in  closer  det?=il« 

Almost  all  of  the  credit  for  the  salvation  of  Kount  Vernon  has 
been  attributed  to  Ann  Pamela  Cunninghain,  and  this  Is  as  it  should 
be,  for  she,  basically,  provided  the  Impetus  necessary  to  finally 
begin  the  project*  Hof/ever,  it  should  be  pointed  out  thet 
Miss  Cunnlnghatn  was  not  the  only  person  who  felt  fount  Vernon 
should  be  saved ♦  In  18^6,   there  vjas  a  petition  ^resented  to 
oongre?s  which  pleaded  that  the  federal  government  act  In  sotne 
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way,  preferatiJy  bjr  outright  purchases  to  protect  Mount  Vernon 
from  *•  »  .  i:  13  uncertainties  and  transfers  of  individual 
fortune**^   The  petition  also  held  within  it  a  letter  from 
John  A.  WawVingtonj  which  stated  that  his  mother,  Jane  Washlngtonj 
who  then  j  ill  held  the  pro'^erty,  vjould  be  willing  to  sell  the 
house,  a-;!  150  acres  of  land  to   the  federal  govermisnt  for  the 
sum  of  l-OOaOOO*  There  were  two  other  petitions  presented  after 
this  or*}  one  in  1848  and  one  In  1850s  hovrever,  it  seems  as  if 
they  f  <ve  Ignored,  for  no  action  was  taken.  There  were  also 
effor«n  «ade  St  h\xj   Mount  Vernon  with  no  thought  of  oreservatlon 
in  n.nd«  In  1351,  an  army  board  approached  Joiin  Washington  and 
ssli'l  if  he  would  be  willing  to  sell  the  house  to  be  used  as  an 
«.  .  ♦  asylum  for  the  relief  and  suti^ort  of  invalid  and  disabled 
0 idlers."-'-'  Washington  was  willing  to  sell,  if  the  army  was 
»  illing  to  pay  the  arnonnt  he  x-jas  deisanding,  a  very  high  price 
of  "200,000.  Needless  to  say,  the  army  was  forced  to  withdrsx^r 
its  bid.  In  13535  some  businessmen  offered  to  buy  I'lount  Vernon 
from  VJashington,  with  plans  of  turning  the  entire  nlaritation 
into  a  hotel.  And  sorne  feel  that  this  ivas  the  needed  loush  t'n^:t 
the  preservations  jaes^sd  zo   get  them  in  action.    Thus  in 
Deceiaber,  1853»  ^wo  plepp,   for  the  salT-^tion  of  Fount  Vernon 
were  riiade,  within  three  days  of  each  other.  On  the  fifth  of 
Deoemfeer,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  Joseph  Johnson,  sent  a 
niessE  ge  to  the  Virginia  legislature  requesting  that  the  nosslble 
prese2rvpition  of  Mount  Vernon  by  the  stf:'te  of  Virginia  be  looked 
into.  The  idea  v;as  rejected,  mainly  because  of  the  very  high 
price  John  VJashington  was  demanding.  As  fche  comTtittee  aooointed 
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to  study  the  question  reported  "the  oornvslttoe  ta'-tes  occsnslon  to 
say  fchsit  they  •  •  •  hr^vo  nob  b?on  .-ble  to  s^e  the  t>r^3nriety, 
under  the  present  conditions  of  ^ur  finances,  of  i-econimendlng  the 
scqulsitlon  of  the  r>roperty  on  the  ter'as  proposed .'^V  "p^e  second 
appealp  of  course,  was  n'lfJde  by  iUrg  Cunninghao* 

Of  all  t^OGsible  choices  one   could  hf?v^  'n-^ds  for  -he  lady 
who  would  hove  ere -ted  the  i.ounfc  Vernon  Ladles  y\s.'3oclet'on 
of  the  Onion,  Kiss  Ann  Per.iela  Cunningh'^ni  would  h-^v'e  been  the  loest 
likely  candidate.   She  hos  been  aptly  described  by  Els;<ryth  Tha^ne 
HS  being  *•  •  •  •  a  S-^uth  Carollnn  lad-r,  no  lonrror  young,  and 
like  ailzabeth  iioulton  B'-rrett  in  Snglrond  »  .  «  she  hod  been 
injured  in  girlhood  by  a  fall  from  her  horss^"^®  Pretty,  intes^V  . 
llgent,  but  p'^'rtlally  '•confined  to  her  oouoh*'39,  MIfs  Cunnlnshai 
would  seem  like  the  last  person  on  e-  rth  thj?t  would  enb^rk  on 
a  career  that  would  recjuire  the  utmost  of  her  chcrm,  diplorsaoy, 
and  adv.inlstr?Jtlve  and  orgfs  l2f>tlonal  9blllti-s,  as  well  as 
severiy  taxln?;  her  Sttealth*  And  yeb,  this  is  exactly  what  she 
did,  inspired  by  a  letter  from  her  'mother,  Krs,  Cunnins^ha'o  wos 
returning  to  her  home  by  way  of  b  ot,  having  esfc'^bllched  Ann 
Patnela  in  Philadelphia,  ii  the  oare  of  a  good  frieM,  so  that  she 
could  be  close  to  Dr»  Hugh  L,  Hod^e,  one  of  the  best  doctors 
avsiipble  at  ttje  tirae  in  order  t-^-t  he  'nii^ht  bo  "ble  to  continue 
the  tre.?tments  which  provided  some, alth  ugh  never  a  cure,  degree 
of  relief  for  his  natlent*  Krs.  Cunningham  vxa.s  returning  home 
by  steciuboat,  which  sailed  6ovm   the  Pobom-TC  on  the  first  leg  of 
the  Jouriey*  She  happened  to  bf^?  out  on  deck  vjhen  the  bopt  passed 
Washington's  home,  and  V7hs.t  she  saw  so  upset  her  that  she  comiiented 
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on  it  In   her  nesfc  letfcer  to  her  daughters 

I  vme  -oainf-tlly  distressed  st  the  ruin 
and  desolatl  -tn  of  the  home  of  Washington 
and  the  thought  passed  through  my  tnlnds 
Why  wa  It  that  the  women  of  this  country 
did  not  try  to  iteep  It  in  repair.  If  the 
men  could  not  do  itV^^It  does  seem  such  a 
hlot  on  our  country • 

Ann  Pamela's  response  to  her  xother's  rhetorical  question 

T^yas  a  letter,  which  a-^peared  in  the  "Chnrleeton  Mercury,* 

often  felt  to  be  one  of  the  isost  influential  •paoers  in  the  South 

at  that  time.  It  was  addressed  to  "Ladies  of  the  South*^^ 

and  viae   an  enipassioned  plea  for  the  S'-ring  of  rount  Vernon*  It 

was  signed  "a  southern  ^natron."  Possibly  the  ^ost  fanious  portion 

of  the  letter  follows s 

Can  you  be  still  with  closed  soul  and 
purses J  while  the  world  cries  'shame  upon 
Americp*  and  suffer  r:ount  Vernon,  with  all 
its  sacred  aesooiationsj  to  becoine,  as 
is  spoken  of  and  orobable,  the  seat  of 
manufactures  and  vnanufactories?.,  •  •  Neverl 
Forbid  its  shades  of  the  dead  I  ^'^ 

Other  papers,  such  as  the  "Kobll©  Herald  and  Tribune,"  as 
we  1  as  the  "Charleston  tiorcury"  ran  the  letter  and  the  first 
res'"  nses  were  gratifying.  Yet  there  were  many  difficulties  that 
trould  have  to  be  delt  V7lth  during  the  tijSie  that  elapsed  between 
Miss  Cunningham's  first  api?eal  and  the  signing  of  the  I'ount  Vernon 
contract,  which  toolt  place  in  RlchTiOng  in  1853,  four  years  after 
Ann  Pamela's  famous  letter  was  published. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  orobletns  faced  was  that  of 
organization.  As  'mentioned  the  response  to  the  first  pi  ^  ding  letter 
that  Koimt  Vernon  be  saved  v/as  very  pleasing  and  within  a  yenr, 
as  the  "VJ-shington  Union"  newsp^^^ner  ptftc^d  *•  .  •  .  the  cause 
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(salvation  of  Koant  Vernon)  vre  had  the  honor  to  rjresent  to  you  (the 
reacier)  last  Decsniber  for  your  ps-triotic  support  ie  "^ovi   exhlMtlng 
a  life  and  xritallty  vrhich  bid  us  hope  It  will  hpve  b»T?»  not^.'er  at 
last  to  reach  ivounfc  Vernon*  Three  ^^1^8  psre  interested  gM 
proDortionstely  jictive."  -^  The  three  ^•^^<*^      refered  to  were 
South  C'^rollnap  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  Virginia  would  soon  Join 
the  grouPs  s^^id  Pennsylvania,  Mas'^^achusetts  and  tJew  York  would  also 
be  following  suit.  It  soon  became  obvious  that  soTne  kind  of 
cohesive  uxilt  Ir^^^ss^-  to  be  created  out  of  these  individual 
grouoss  if  their  work  vjas  to  have  any  kind  of  organized  direction. 
JealousicSi,  both  within  each  groun  ^nd  especially  between  the 
northern  verpus  southern  factions  were  becoming  a  nroblem  as  well. 
Miss  Cunninsha^a,  not  too  sure  as  to  how  to  overcome  this  dlffi- 
oulty*  varote  to  &.   friend  g  the  Honorable  .yolin  Mac  Pherson  Berrien, 
who  WQs,  arsons  other  things,  a  famous  antorney  general  and 
excellent  constitutional  lawyer,  asking  him  for  advise.  He 
suggested  thr't  she  ao'^ly  to  the  Virginia  legifdature  for  a 
chnrter.  This  charter  would  serve  in  giving  the  ladies  the 
bfislc  orgcnlzation  th- fc  they  needed,  and,  hopefullyj  would  put 
an  end  to  the  inner  squabbling.  And  Charles  FJosner  notes 
"Alfchough  this  prirticular  charter,  as  passed  in  1856,  vjp.s   not  the 
final  one<>  it  wsf.  indeed  the  cohesive  force  the  Tnovement  needed 
at  the  tl>i,e.^  It  would  also  be  helpful  legrlly  in  tha-.  it  would 


give  the  association  what  viould  be  coTitD^-^r^^^ble  to  r.  non-nrofit 
cortioratlon  status  today.  ^  Also  Included  in  the  charter  as  well 
as  the  b«sic  organized  principles,  v;as  F.iss  CunnlnghPii's  original 
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plnn  as  to  what  should  bo  done  rjboi'u  i:o'.»nt  Verrion.     Pro?)  th« 

begli'nl.ng:  She  bad  tjp.nt-=5d  fcT  rf)iso  fcho  #200,000  xfhlch  John  W?ishlngton 

de-iiymdod   for  hla  -ororierty  and   t .'  ?;ive  this  s-ti  to  the  stf'te  of 

Virst'^iiaj   vihich  would  see  to  tr^  purcliase  arid  future  repairs  and 

TQlntananoo  of  Washliigton's  hne,     i'hus  the  lad'es  were  to  he 

relieved  of  any  responslbl.  M  t;  one®  the  sum  of  rtioney  required  was 

raised,   alth-ugh  they  were  r.iite  vfillln<o;  *   .    •   •   to  'navo  chj?rge  of 

it   (r.-)un>;,  Vf>rnon)   and  r'do\-    it   If   they  could  h.?.'ve  the  raerns. 

The  bill  concerning;  th©   j.arter  was  placed  before  the  Vlrginif. 

lesisl?ture  in  Pebrus.ry  >f  I856,  and  by  the  middle  of  Karch,  V7hen 

th©  bill  bod  still  beo'  oonsidsred  and  the  session  Xfas  dravjlng  to 

&  closes   tbe  ladles  o    Hiohmond,   led  by  Krs,*' Hitch je,  who  was 

one  of  the  founding    embers  of  the  association  and  lp»te  the  first 

vice- regent  of  Vlrf-nia,  -jent  into  action.     Their  first  nlan  of 

atl-rjch  v^HS  to  vis''  the  governors   Governor  Johnsonp  and   srieoker  of 

the  house  on  Suii-iy*  a-'id  ©xtmct  a  i^gpoasise  froTu  the^o:  that  the  bill 

Would  be  orescr  ed  th©  viext  day.     And  on  i-'ondayj  i  .r-rch  l?^  1856^ 

the  Rlohiond  ^  leg'^^'tion  of  wha'o  x^ould  sooo  be  the  i  ount  Vernon 

Ladies  Assoc*-tion  of  the  Union  prrlV'?>d  at  the  Capitol,  and 

entered   th-i  jallery  to  vjptch  the  nroceedings*     The  bill  nassed 

the  house  '-th  only  two  discs  .ting  votes  and  ws^s  un-^nimously 

■cassed  by 'be  sen'te.     In  the  followlnc;  quotation  Krs.  Ritchie, 

quite  uHf -*-y»   com  ents  on  the  df^y  in  a  letter  to  i-.i.^f-  Cunnl nghain 8 

Victory!     Victoryl     Beloved  frleiid  r.  Td  fellow  trorlcerl    •   o   . 

He^^ven  sralles  uoon  our  efforts.      I  havo  Jupt 

returned  frorn  the  C^oit  1.     Our  bill  hos 

gloriously  iiassed  both  houses.     But  -'fter 

whDt  troub"!  es— wh.9t  exertions — it  h^s   op.ssec'l 

Thinks   think,   l>np.gine,   if  you  can,   how  we 

felt,      I  wpf  nerfectly  overno:;er  d  with  Joy. 


* 
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Many  of  th:^  rneaoers  and  senators  tfjltcod   to 
us,   and   as  'uvorl   us  'i(5.-in  fioci   arrin   tVi«t  the 
bill  vj-;ulc!  n<tver  hpve  •^-.pss^'td   but  for  th=> 
nresence  of  Ine  laclie<?»     Koew,    If  I  can 
collect  l,Y,^elf,   let  me  write  of  oth^^r 

If,   as  1  rs«   RitcMi;  oat  it,    "Ee.'rjven  suiles  ur^on  our  efforts,   ° 
the  srnile  x-xas  a  llt;le   Lopsided,    for  while  the  bill  est.t^bllshiig 
the  inoorooratlon  of  tVe  i-iount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association  of 
the  Union  passed  tts  V:  rginla  legislature^   It  failed   to    -^le^se 
the  most  Imoortsnt  ^sko*®*  of  all,   the  oifrner  of  ^ount  Vernon^ 
John  VJashington.      in  :.'-ct,   his  disnleasure  w?s  such  that  he 
announced  that  th3  ho'jse  vfjis  no  longer  for  sale.     His  coTinlaints 
were  two,     Flrstt   he  J  sit   that  the  charter  had  been  ^rawn  uv  In 
such  a  ^sj  to  •*   .  •   .  to  provide  loop-holes  for  ooliticol 
chicenery.*  *'9     Se«'on<f.y,   although  he  vwb  qutt^^  sure  the  ladies 
could    lever  rclso  th-i  aniounfc   necess'-ry  to  ney  for  the  house, 
his  pride  vrould   \7ot  mLIovt  hini  to  take  maney  from  iroTi-en. 

This  'vt^'s  a  jTeorf  blov/  to  <t11  the  Iodise  of  the  association 
snd.  especially  t.  i-.3jj  Cun  inghara,   who  instead  of  giving  up, 
sirjply  strength* led  I  er  resolve  and  went  to  I'ount  Vernon  to  see 
Mr,   Washington,   "'.t   ime  considerable  expense  to  her  health. 


^^i«igi 


Her  efforts  v;eri  not  in  \'-aln,  however,  for  she  was  sble  toicome  over 
Mr.  Washington^?  ob,'3Ctions  and  proviised  to  have  the  chrrter 
changed  to  suit  hi-?  wishes.  The  revised  and  final  charter 
Viae   ready  for  I'.'S&fitation  before  the  Virginia  legislr-iture  in 
1858.  The  as,'3  0i£i' ion's  lawyer,  the   Honorpble  IT.  Berrun 
was  deod  -r^d   tin   ':  S'T  of  revision  hsd  b^en  glv^n  to  James 
Louis  Fetlgre' •  n   devls:»d  a  constitution  for  the  association 
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which  nrovlcied  for  all  it.'^tos  to  hov(*.   ''.  .  •  eou?l  vrivilerreB   in 
the  nurch'^sa  fmd  p->s£-ession  of  i-.onnt  Vernoa.*^^  <jj}je  ^^^  form 
of  the  organization  v;a-  retained.  The  aasocls>.Mon  w-s  bo  b^ 
^resided  ov^sr  by  a  resei^tj  who  vms  to  be  aided  in  her  work  by 
the  vice-regentB  who  were  appointed  by  the   regent,  one  fro^  esch 
state  that  desire  to  perticlpate  Is  th(?  project.  Ibe  job  of  the 
Tics-resent  vrs  f^^r  fro?ji  being  a  sinecurf^j  for  it  wr.*  her  resr>on- 
eiblllty  to  serve  as  both  tres rarer  s;id  recording  end   -iorres- 
pondins  secrets'ry  for  her  st- te»  Th'.s  -rsede   the  collection  and 
recording  of  contribaUions^a  far  van':e   efficient  and  orsfti\ized 
business  than  had  all  rnoney  ?  nd  co'-resnondenoe  been  sent  directly 
to  F.lss  Gunnlnghp-Ti!S  howevers  It  -i^^   a  gresst  deal  of  hTd  \7'-:Tk 
for  the  ladles  who  were  chosen  to  represefct  their  st-'tes. 
Because  of  the  vmo'xnt   of  ti^e  &i-:.i   effort  thpt  vras  Involved, 
the  vice- regent  vias  given  the  op.:ion,  which  wss  almost  necesftf-rj 
for  her  to  c?cce"^t,  to  apr^olnt  "lady  manr-gers"^'*-  for  every  tovin, 
villages  or  city  in  her  strte.  These  ladies  would  helr^  her  In 
the  business  of  actually  ralsj.ig  the  money  and  In  the  gr«'V7lng  an 
of  the  monthly  reoort,  which  vhe  ns'-t   constitution  required  e^ch 
state  to  laE'-ke. 

Thus  aside  fm^n  the  addition  of  t  e  txevj   constitution  and 
the  nrovlsion  that  the  titl®  ',i   I-'ount  Vernon  v;r.s  to  be  held 
by  the  Ladies  Assocl^itlon  ratjor  than  the  st?te  of  Virginia, 
the  i'lount  Vernon  Ladles  Assoc' f.tlon  of  the  Union's  first  charter 
required  little  changlng»  exctif^ng  a  *ticht&ning  up"  of  some  of 
the  wording.  Even  the  name,  s'*;gest:;d  by  iiys.  Berrien  in  an  effox'i 
to  forestall  any  more  of  the  no  •l^heni  versus  southern  arguments, 
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52 
was  i?etained.    Evidently  Ilr.  Petigrew  cTid  an  excellent  job, 

tn  addition  to  the  "tightening  up"  for  this  charter,  examined 

and  approved  hy  hoth  the  Virginia  Legislature  and  the  Congr-eas 

of  the  United  States,  served  the  aacociation  until  1963,  v/hen 

"♦..  it  v/as  deterained  obsolete  and  flawed  by  a  technicality*.*"  -^ 

in  the  opinion  of  the  Director  of  the  Association,  who  caused  a 

nc\7  Artitrleo  of  Incorporation  to  be  drav/n  up. 


^(^ 


Therefore  the  ladies  of  the  association  approached  the 
debate  over  their  new  charter  with  little  consternation » 
After  all,  the  second  charter  did  not  differ  that  greatly  from 
the  first,  and,  most  importantly,  it  now  met  the  somewhat 
demanding:  and,  some  sonsidered  unusual  specifications  of  I4ro 
Wa3hine;ton.  There  seemed  little  cause  for  defeat.  Ann  Pamela 
Cunningham  herself  had  made  the  arduous  trip  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  Richmond  to  present  the  bill  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
ladies  would  finally  reach  their  goal.  Again,  however,  this 
was  not  the  case.  This  time  it  vjas  not  the  disapproval  of  Mr, 
Washington  but  of  a  few  men,  who,  for  vague,  political  reasons, 
not  in  the  least  connected,  with  the  bill,  stopped  its  paosage, 
£le\tfyth  Thane  presents  the  situation  well.   "Tension  rose  in 
Richmond  as  the  time  for  a  vote  in  the  second  Mount  Vernon 
bill  approached;  and  the  strange  hostile  element  whose  motive 
remains  lar^cely  a  Dolitical  riddle  mustered  their  forces 
against  it."  The  bill  was  defeated,  it  is  felt, by  IB©f»-A#*Aiag; 
and  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  ladles  that  the  past  few  years' 
work  had  been  completely  wasted.  Yet,  at  this  point,  hope 
came  from  a  very  unexpected  comer.  Kr.  Washington,  having 
again  offered  Ht .  Vernon  to  the  state  of  Virginia  for  sale 
and  having  again  received  a  polite  but  definite  refusal, 
finally  relented  and  offered  to  sell  the  house  to  Ann  Pamela 
Cunningham  and  her  ladies.  Before  this  he  had  only  been  willing 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  selling  the  house  to  the  asso- 
ciation, and  then  only  if  he  had  no  objection  to  their  charter. 
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This  was  the  break  that  the  association  needed.  By  March  1?, 

1858  the  legislature  had  reconsidered  their  bills,  this  time 

passing  it,  and  on  April  6,  1858  the  contract  between  Mr. 

V/ashington  and  the  Mt .  Vernon  Ladies  Association  of  the  Union 

was  3i.srn.ed.     The  ladies  had  at  least  technically  achieved  their 

long-desired  ^oal.  Now  the  major  obstacle  standino;  in  their 

way  was  payin?:  for  it . 

And  thiy  wonld  be  far  from  easy.  As  noted  earlie?/,  the 

price  Mr.  Washington  demanded,  and  finally  received  for  the 

house  ivas  very  steep,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  sorae,  outrageous, 

considering^  the  dilapidated,  decaying  state  into  which  the 

house  itself,  the  surrounding  outbuildings,  and  the  gardens, 

fields,  and  walls  hnd  been  allowed  to  fall.  But  vjhatever 

the  real  value  of  the  house,  Mr.  V/ashingto-.i  received  the  sura 

he  asked,  for  as  Mrs,  Ritchie  vjho  could  be  considered  to  be 

representin.-^;  the  opinion  of  all  those  involved  vjith  the  Mt . 

Vernon  Ladies  Association,  so  vehemently  wrote,  in  answer  to 

a  complaint  that  the  price  was  unreasonably  high 

If  the  price  is  deerr.ed  too  «>;reat 
for  the  actual  value  of  the  estate... 
let  us  remember  that  it  is  to  be  paid 

for  by  the  whole  nation,  and  to  the 
nation  Mt .  Vernon  is  priceless.  V/e 
can  put  no   market  value  uoon  a  nation's 
cettestation  of  gratitude,  no  price  upon 
hallowed  memories  and  holy  associations- 
no  price  upon  the  footprints  of  Washington- 
and  these  give  to  Mt .  Vernon  its  value.' 

And  the  terms  on  which  Mr.  VJashington  feceived  paument 

could  not  have  been  designed  to  better  suit  even  him.  He 
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was  to  receive  |18,000  at  once.  The  rest  of  the  amount  due 
him,  ^182,000,  v^as  to  be  paid  in  four  installments,  v;hlch  were 
to  be  made  as  close  to  February  22  as  possible  for  the  following 
four  years,  Mr.  Washington  and  his  family  viere  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  house  until  the  entire  sum  had  been  paid  in  full. 
The  association  promised  to  take  over  payment  of  the  estates 
taxes.  Provisions  were  made  in  case  the  ladies  were  able  to 
raise  the  money  before  the  four  year  deadline  expired  and  in 
case  the  ladies  were  unable  to  raise  the  entire  sum.      If  "he 
former  instaiice  were  the  case,  the  property  v;as  to  be  given 
to  the  ladies  as  soon  as  they  had  made  the  last  payment  and 
vjanted  to  take  possession  of  the  estate.  If  the  latter  in- 
stance occurred,  the  money  already  paid  was  2:ot  to  be  returned 
and  Mt.  Vernon  and  its  grounds  vrere  to  remain  in  the  Washington 
family. 

Ann  Pamela  Cunningham,  then,  did  indeed  have  a  heavy  task 
before  her.  But  she  did  have  some  excellent  helpers,  in 
the  persons  of  her  various  Vice-Regents  and  Edward  Everett. 
Edward  Everett,  one  of  the  people  who  was  the  most  help  to 
Ann  Pamela  and  her  cause,  was  given  the  follonring  introduction 
in  Mount  Vernon:  The  Story  of  a  Shrine.   "The  Reverend  and 
Honorable  Dr.  Edward  Everett,  Ph.D.,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Member  of 
Congress,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
United  States  Senator,  President  of  Harvard,  pastor  of  various 
churches,  and  erreatest  of  the  silver  tongues  of  his  generation." 
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Obviously  he  v;as  a  very  talented  and  e:ifted  man,  who  was  willing 
to  devote  mxoh   of  his  time,  ener^,  and  money  to  a  cause 
which  he  felt  most  worth-xfhile,  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham's 
effort  to  save,  preserve  and  protect  lit.   Vernon.  Mr,  Everett's 
Involvement  with  the  Movmt  Vernon  Ladies  Association  and  his 
friendship  with  Ann  Pamela  Gunnin^ha,ra  devel'">ped  in  a  very  round- 
about v<ay.  In  1855  he  was  invited  to  spea.k  to  the  Mercajatile 
Library  Association  of  Boston,  who  needed  a  good  speaker  to 
bescin  their  new  lecture  series.  Everett  was  not  overwhelmingly 
interested;  his  vjife  X'?as  quite  ill  and  he  himself  was  not 
well  and  had  no  desire  to  leave  his  life  of  semi -retirement . 
However,  in  the  end,  he  relented  and  as  it  vras  the  centenary 
of  Geor»fl:e  Washlngto^i's  first  visit  to  Boston  "o..as  a  youjig 
Virginia  colonel  with  a  mission  to  the  British  Governor  Shirley," 
He  presente-^  a  speech  ahout  the  character  of  Washington  to  the 
Boston  group  on  February  22,  I856,  A  portion  of  the  sp'^ech 
follows . 

A  great  and  venerated  character  like 
that  of  Washington,  which  commands  the  respect 
of  an  entire  po-pulation,  hoiirever  divided 
on  other  questions,  is  not  an  isolated 
fact  in  history  to  be  regarded  with  barren 
admiration-it  is  a  dispensation  of  Prov- 
idence for  good.  It  vtaa   well  said  by  Mr, 
Jefferson  in  1792  writingto  Washington  to 
dissuade  him  from  declining  a  second 
nomination;   'North  and  South  will  heng 
together  while  they  have  you  to  hang 
on'  . 

VJashlnscton  in  the  flesh  is  taken 
from  us ;  \^e   shall  never  behold  him  as  our 
fat'iers  did;  but  his  nemory  remains  ^nd  I 
say  let  us  hang  to  his  memory.  ' 
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Mot  surprisingly  the  speech  v^.s   very  vjell  received,  and  soon 

Everett  had  many  invitations  from  other  groups,  (2tskin^  him  to 

repeat  it.  It  wa<^  about  this  time  that  Everett  read  an 

account  of  Ann  Pamela  an.d  her  association  and  t^riting  to  a 

friend  in  Richmond,  he  offered  to  repeat  his  now-famous  "Wash- 

lni;;ton"  speech  and  donate  the  proceeds  to  the  Moiait  Vernon 

Ladies  Association.  Little  did  Mr.  Everett  laiow  hovj  deeply 

he  vias   committing  himself.  On  March  10th  I856,  he  met  the 

lady  iiho  had  "beg-un  t?is  project  and  who  had  accepted  his  kind 

offer  to  speak.  A  section  from  his  journal  apr/ears  belovj, 

describing  the  meeting. 

I  called  very  early  on  Ann  Pamela 
Cunninghart,  the  Southern  Matron,  who 
has  been  principally  active  in  setting  up 
the  Ladies'  Mount  Vernon  Association.  She 
is  a  confirroed  invalid  and  confined  to  her 
chamber;  but  by  great  mental  energy  has 
contrived  with  infinite  embarrassement 
and  disgusts  to  collect  subscriptions  to  a 
large  araoixnt .  Promised  I  xfould  repeat  the 
address  in  Philadelphia  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fund. 

Thus  was  the  beginning  of  the  close  friendship  that  was  to 

develop  between  the  great  orator  and  the  fragile  wouthern 

lady.  It  was  also  the  beginning  of  an  extended  speaking  engagement 

for  Hr,  Everett,  In  the  next  three  years  Everett  was  to 

deliver  the  speech  about  Washington  129  times,  donating  all  of 

the  money  he  earned  for  these  lectures  to  the  association. 

At  each  lecture  he  also  told  about  the  association  and  Jhat 

it  xvas  trying  to  do,  which  usually  le^i  to  contributions  from 
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those  who  listened  to  him.  However,  his  speech  vjas  not  the 

only  way  Mr,  Everett  made  money  for  the  organi -nation.  He  also 

aco'^>ted  the  offer  of  The  New  York  Ledger  that  he  vrrite  for  them 

one  article  a  xfsek  on  some  aspect  of  American  history.  This 

Everett  did  for  a  year,  in  exchange  for  |10,000  which  he  also 

donated  to  the  association.  Thus  by  December  1859  Everett, 

by  means  of  his  lectures,  his  articles  and  the  careful  invest- 

ment  of  the  money  acquired  foom  these  two  was  able  to  present 

to  the  association  #69, 02^!-,  a  sum  which  was  a  little  more  than 

one  third  of  the  total  purchase  price  of  Mt.  Vernon.    Mr. 

Everett's  contributions  to  the  Association  were  not  only  in 

money,  however,  for  his  time,  his  effort,  and  most  important 

his  support,  his  encouragement  and  his  enthusiasm  were  also 

gifts  which  very  much  benefitted  the  association  and  especially 

Ann  Pamela  Cunninfi:ham. 

The  other  people  who  served  Ann  Pamela  Cunnins;ham  so  well 

in  her  ef'fort  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  Mt .  Vernon  were 

her  vice-regents.  Ann  Pamela  Cunninojh^m  realized  from  the  be- 

glnnina;  that  th'^se  ladies  would  be  most  important  to  her  and, 

as  a  result,  vjas  very  cautious  in  their  selection.  The 

quelifieations  Ann  Pamela  felt  were  the  most  important  ai*e 

mentioned  below. 

The  lady  should  be  of  a  family  whose 
social  position  would  command  the  confi 
dence  of  the  state,  and  enable  her  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  persons  of  the  widest 
influence .  She  must  be  independent  if 
not  of  affluent  circumstances,  as  the 


office  is  not  a  salaried  one,  and  attending 
the  annual  meetings  would  involve  expense. 
She  must  be  able  to  command  considerable 
leisure,  as  the  duties  will  require 
much  time  \intil  the  stipulated  sums  are 
raisedc  She  should  also  possess  liberal 
patriotism,  energy  of  character,  cultivation 
of  mind,  and  such  a  corabination  of  intellec- 
tual powers  as  will  ensure  that  she  shall 
wisely  and  .iudicially  exercise  the  power  of  vo- 
ting in  the  Grand  Council  upon  future 
guardianship  and  improvement  of  Mt.  Vernon. 

To  be  sure,  these  qualifications  would  be  very  difficult 
to  meet,  and  yet  Ann  Pamela  found  ladies  v.'hich  fulfilled  theai 
to  her  satisfaction-22  times  in  fact,  fey  1858,  And  it  was 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  these  ladies,  i\;ho  brought  their 
cause  to  the  attention  of  the  public  all  over  the  country,  that 
t'-^e  majority  of  the  .1^200,000  required  was  j»e««ed.  At  this 
time  there  was  no  hone  of  federal  aid  and  the  ladies  could  not 
use  the  mansion  itself  to  help  raise  the  money,  by  such  methods 
as  charging  admission  or  by  selling  pamphlets  telling  the 
house's  history.  Therefore  the  vice-regents  had  to  rely  on 
their  own  ability  and  charm  and  that  of  their  lady  manger's  to 
persuade  as  many  people  as  possible  to  give  as  much  as  they 
could «  It  vjas  far  from  an  easy  task-one  can  only  wonder  that 
the  ladies  accomplished  it  as  soon  as  they  did. 

Aside  from  the  problems  of  raising  the  necessary  money 
and  creating  an  organization  that  pleased  both  its  members 
and  the  Virginia  legeslature,  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham  had  one 
more  trouble  which,  possibly,  was  her  largest  one,  and  that 
was  John  A.  Washington,  the  oimer  of  Mt.  Vernon.  Mr.  Wash- 


ing;ton,  as  Elswyth  Thane  iJOints  out,  is  somewhat  of  an  enigma 
as  far  as  his  attitude  toward  the  entire  procedure  of  sealing 
Mt .  Vernon  x^as  concerned.  He  had  made  it  quite  clear  to  anyone 
who  was  intere=!ted  that  Mt .  Vernon,  from  the  monent  he  became 
full  owner  in  1852,  was  a  definite  burden  and  one  which  he 
would  be  very  srlad  to  be  relieved  of.   In  fact  he  had  tried  to 

OJr- 

sell  it  on  behaliS  M  his  mother  to  the  state  of  Virginia  in 
I8if6  for  ctlOOjOOO.  Yet  five  years  later,  vihen   the  array  Board 
inquired  about  the  possibility  of  pujschasing  the  estate,  the 
price  had  risen  to  >,?200,000.  There  jssally  seems  to  be  no  financially 
sound  reason  for  the  marked  increase  in  the  price,  for  it  was 
^ "tainly  more  than  the  estate  was  worth.  Mr.  Washington  did 
no\,  iq;ree  with  this  a^^praisal  as  the  follovjinc:  statement 
prov* 

The  above-named  price  may  appear  to 
be  extravagant,  yet  I  have  good  reason  to 
"relieve  it  is  not  more  than  could  be  readily 
dfet  ained  for  the  Droperty  were  it  in  the 
iV)iio  Market  >-^ 

However  y, stifled  Mr.  Washington  felt  in  asking  the 

price  he  did,-f^^ere  were  many  who  felt  he  was  being  extremely 

raeroinary  and  eva  unpatriotic  to  demand  such  a  high  sum. 

Charles  Hasmer  wrib.  3 

In  spiVe  of  the  success  of  the  Mt . 
Vernon  moveiiXat  it  was  not  without  some 
criticism.  Pxobably  Joh.n  Washington  was 
attacked  more  v-jr  his  hi'.gh  price  than  were 
the  ladies  who  vr-ied  to  raise  the  amount .  .  . 
A  "Saturday  Evening  Post"  editorial  pointed 
out .  . . '  . .  .Our  symvathy  1.5  by  no  means  in- 
creased when  we  reelect  upon  the  exorbitant 

character  of  the  de.nancc  of  the  present 
proprietor.  . 


On  the  whole,  Mr.  Washington  received  a  fairly  sormd  verbal 

beatinsc  from  more  than  one  source  and  by  the  time  Ann  Pamela 

Cminine;hain  approached  him  for  the  first  time,  indirectly,  through 

a  fetter  to  his  vrife  about  the  purchase  of  Mt .  Vernon  by  the 

Ladies  Association,  iTi.T.  feelings  vjere  very  sensitive  on   the 

subject  of  selling  lit.  Vernon.  This,  then,  ra.a.y   have  been 

one  contritautiiip;  factor  to  his  lack  of  cooperation.  Another 

stemmed  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Washington  was  a  true  Virginia 

gentleman,  and  taking  money  from  ladies,  even  if  they  were 

the  Mt .  Vamon   Ladies  Association  of  the  Union,  as  ^ar  as  he 

was  concerned,   ".t  any  ■::-'.T.e,   would  have  been  a  mortal  blov? 

to  his  pride.  All  in  aTl,  he  was  a  ma.ior  source  of  difficulty 

to  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham,  who  did  everything  possible  to  gaJioaice 

him  and  to  fulfill  his  wishes.  In  return,  she  received  a 

definite  lack  of  cooperation  and  an  icy  politeaess  in  her 

dealings  with  Mr.  irfashington  throughout  the  entire  settlement 

of  the  estate.  Perhaps  the  best  v;ay  to  explain  the  relationship 

between  the  two  would  be  to  include  part  of  a  letter  from 

Mr.  Washington  to  Miss  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham.  It  should  be 

added  that  this  represents  quite  well  the  general  tone  of  their 

entire  correspondence 

Mndara, 

Your  letter  of  March  12  has  been  re- 
ceived, in  \irhich  you  inform  me  that  the 
bill  providing  for  the  purchase  of  Mt. 
Vem.on  by  Virginia  has  been  defeated  in 
in  the  House  of  Delegates -and  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  o^  the  Mt.  Vernon  Association 
you  renew  your  offer  to  purchase  this 
place . 


-jsr- 


I  have  only  been  iijlllins;  to  dis- 
pose of  Mt.  Vernon  to  the  United.  States 
or  to  Virginia,  as  I  believe  that  in  the 
hands  of  one  or  the  other  it  v^ould  be 
better  protected  and  preserved  than  in 
the  possession  of  any  individual  or 
association. . . . 

Under  the  circumstances,  and  believims; 
that  after  the  two  hi???ieEt  povjers  in  the 
country,  the  v/omen  of  the  lan.d  will  pro- 
bably be  the  safest,  as  they  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  purest  guardians  of  a 
national  shrine,  I  am  willing  so  far  to 
comply  vjith  your  request  as  to  await 
for  a  reasonably  limited  period  of  time 
the  proposition  you  may  wish  to  make  to 
me  on  behal-f  of  the  Association  over 
which  you  preside . 

And  I  assure  you  that  unless  these 
proBosals  are  inconsistent  with  vrhat  I 
believe  to  be  my  d"aties  upon  the  occasion 
I  shall  be  inclined  to  ejive  them  the 
most  favourable  considerations.  '-^-^ 

But  despite  the  many  problems  Ann  Pamela  Cunnineiham 
faced,  for  creatina;  some  type  of  organisation,  raising  the 
purchase  price,  and  cajolina;  and  placating  Mr,  Washington 
were  only  a  fev;  of  the  difficulties,  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham 
was  finally  able  to  achieve  her  goal.  The  contract  was 
signed  and  the  dovm  payment  received  by  Hr.  Washington  on 
April  6,  1858,  the  first  of  the  four  installments  that 
were  to  follow  the  down  payment  was  paid  on   December  2,  1850 
the  fi^th  anniversary  o-f  the  fi-"st  "Southern  Matron"  letter 

In  December  1859,  Ann  Pamela  Cunninfrham  announced 
that,  v/ith  the  exception  of  several  thousand  dollars,  Mt . 
Vernon  was  free  of  debt,  and  in  DeceiTjber  of  i860,  the  Mount 
Vernon  Ladies  Association  finally  took  possession  of  Washington's 
home. 
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Yet,  as  Ann  Pame3.a  Cunningham  X'jas  rapidly  re  lizlng,  when 

the  Ladies  Association  took  possession  of  I'4t»  Vemcn,  the  battle. 

Instead  of  being  won*  was  just  beginning.  As  she  pointed  out  to 

her  Vlce-Begents  in  the  1859  December  issue  Kount  Vernon  Record, 

the  association  newspaper,  used  mainly  to  announce  anj'  nevjs,  to 

list  the  names  of  all  those  who  had  contributed  more  than  a  dollar, 

and  to  introduce  the  new  Vice-Regents  as  they  were  appointed o 

By  raising  the  means  to  affect  the  purchase,  we   have 
redeemed  on§_  pledge.   Mt.  Vernon  is  now  no  longer 
In  danger  from  any  continp;encies  incidental  to  pri- 
vate possession.   It  remains  novr  for  us  to  consider 
what  is  incliided  in  the  other  obligations  in  order 
to  prevent  contingencies  incidental  to  public  posses- 
sion, viz.  to  provide  for  annual  maintenance,  constant 
security,  constant  repair,  after  vje  laave  transformed 
Kto  Vernon  from  what,  i^  ig  to  what  it  was  imder  the 
watchful  care  of  the  great  chief,  who,  though  he  lived 
for  his  country,  never  forgot  nor  neglected  his  much 
loved  homeoto*? 

In  an  effort  to  start  in  the  second  phase  of  the  project,  that 
of  restoring  Mt,  Vernon  to  the  st-ate  it  was  in  during  Washington's 
life  timeoBfisi^a  Cunningham  took  two  actions.  First  she  hired  a 
Mto  Upton  Herbert  to  serve  as  supei*visor  and  general  handy  man  ai-ound 
the  estate.  She  also  called  for  the  establishment  of  an  endovnnent 
fund  to  allow  the  association  to  restore  and  maintain  the  house  that 
was  finally  theirs o  The  money  for  the  endowment  fund,  as  the  money 
for  the  purchase  of  i4to  Vernon,  would  have  to  be  raised  by  the  Vice- 
Regents  from  the  people  of  their  individual  states.  However  the  ass 
soclation  did  have  Kt,  Vernon  in  their  possession  during  this  fund 
raising  campaign,  and  the  money  derived  from  the  tourists  who  would 
come  by  boat  dcfwn  the  Potomac  to  view  the  mans  ion  meant  that  the  ladies 
in  creating  the  endowment  fund  would  not  have  to  rely  entirely  upon 


n^^ttffisio  at 
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money  collected  from  concerned  and  interested  individuals  all  over 
the  United  States o 

After  Arji  Pamela  Cunninghani  had  made  sure  that  everything  was 
aore  or  less  secure  at  Kt,  Vernon  and  that  the  Vice-Regents  had  Fegun 
to  work  in  the  establishment  of  the  endoiment,  she  turned  to  problems 
of  her  ovm.  Her  father  had  died  in  July  of  1859  and  her  mother  des- 
parately  needed  her  back  in  South  Carolina,  to  help  supervise  the  op- 
eration of  Rosemonte»  the  Cunningham  plantations  She  delayed  as  long 
as  she  couldj  but  finally  "by  December  of  i860  the  trip  co  Id  he  post- 
poned no  longer o  After  moving  most  of  her  personal  belongings  and 
records  pertaining  to  the  association  out  to  I'it,  Vernon,  'Pamela  (^^ 
Cunningham  and  her  maid,  Grace,  set  off  for  South  Carolina,  leaving 

-  Herbert  in  charge  of  Mt,  Vernon  and  Miss  Sarah  Tracy,  her  sec- 
retary, who  at  that  time  was  In  Mount  Savage,  Hd«  In  charge  of  her 
correspondence o  ^Pamela^^p  Cunningham  left  Mt,  Vernon  a  few  days 
before  Christmas  in  the  m  ddl©  of  a  snow  storm,  planning  to  return 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  most  probably  expecting  her  visit  home  to 
last  only  six  or  seven  months  at  the  rcost.  ilowever,  once  again  her 

teer  or  a 
recalcitrant  legislature  but  the  Civil  War  that  upset  her  schedule, 
and  it  was  six  years  Instead  of  siz  months  before  Pamela  i\xm   Cianning- 
ham  could  return  to  Washington ?e  home. 

The  Civil  War,  needless  to  say,  wrecked  complete  liavoc  with  the 
projected  plans  of  the  Ladles  j^sociation.  Fund-raising  stopped  al- 
most at  onceo   In  fact,  almost  all  communication  stopped  altogether 
betwoen  Pamela  Cunningham  and  her  Vice-Regents,  not  because  of  any 
animosity  on  the  part  of  anyone   person,  but  simply  because  the  malls 


were  not  going  through o  Miss  Sarah  Tracy  managed  to  keep  up  a  fairly 
lively  correspondence  with  her  employer,  however,  and  it  is  through 
these  letters  that  a  very  excellent  picture  of  what  happened  at  Mtc 
Vernon  during  the  four  years  of  the  war,  x^hich  otherwise  vjould  never 
have  been  knovm,  has  been  preservedo   Miss  Sarah  Tracy,  who  had  been 
visiting  friends^in  Mt„  Savage,  decided  to  stay  in  Washington  ^— again 
with  friends—  instead  of  returning  north  with  them.   It  soon  became 
very  clear  that  VJashlngton  was  no  longer  going  to  be  a  safe  tovm  for 
anyone,  ratich  less  an  unaccompanied  lady,  and  liiss  Sarah  Tracy  sud- 
denly r'=^alized  she  had  no  place  to  go  except  lit,  Vernon.  She  wrote 
Pamela  Ann  Cunninghaa  of  her  decision* 

I  toiow  you  must  be  exceedingly  distressed,.,  events 
have  succeeded  each  other  with  such  a  rapidity  that 
I  feel  as  if  I  have  lived  months  in  the  past  weeks. 
I  have  written  to  a  friend  (Kiss  Anne  Mclfekin)  who 
ts   in  Virginia  not  far  from  here  to  come  and  stay  w^th 
me<,  %itf>^t%   and  I  am  sure  she  will,  and  if  Lir*  Her- 
bert is  obliged  to  fight,  s^  he  may  be,  we  ^iil  take 
care  of  Mt,  Vernon « 4s ^  — 

The  following  la  an  exceppt  from  another  letter,  proVably  sent  around 
the  same  tine  as  the  one  above* 

...Mto  Graham  (a  family  friend)  thought  it  right  that 
I  should  go  to  Mt,  Vernon  for  at  least  the  present* 
He  said  that  the  presence  of  ladies  there  would  be 
its  greatest  protection,  even  from  the  unruly, '^*r 

Jlr,  Graham  could  not  have  been  more  correci.  in  his  "presence  of  a 
lady«  theory,  for  it  was  Sarah  Tracy  who  managed  to  have  the  Mte 
Vernon  estate  declared  a  no  man's  land,  and  off  ^»^4l  to  both 
sides c  However,  keeping  the  troops  away  and  saving  the  estate 
from  use  as  a  battle  field  was  only  a  small  part  of  what  Miss 
Sarah  Tracy  was  called  upon  to  do.   She  and  lir.  Herbert  served  as 


unofficial  guardians  9  landymenj  and  guides  during  the  four  years 
of  the  viar  and  the  txTO  years  after  the  peace  was  signed,  vjitil 
Pamela  Ann  Cunningham  could  retunio  There  vias   very  little  moneys 
as  the  boats  which  normally  carried  passangers  up  and  dovm  the  river 
to  Mto  Vernon  had  been  confiscated  by  the  federal  government,  and 
as  a  result  very  few  visitors  came,  as  the  roads  to  I'lt,  Vernon 
..ere  almost  impassable*  These  roads  were  made  even  worse  with  the 
establishment  of  road  blocks  and  sentries,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
endowad  with  a  tendency  to  shoot  first  and  investigate  latere 
Not  only  did  this  situation  deter  visitors  from  coming  to  Mto 
Vernon,  it  also  made  it  very  difficult  and  at  times  very  dangerous 
for  Sarah  Tracy  to  get  into  Alexandria  and  Washington,  trips  tiiat 
she  had  to  make,  one  feels,  more  frequently  than  she  cared  tOj 
to  get  supplies  that  could  not  be  raised  at  Kto  Vernon-  such  as 
meat,  salt  and  pepper*  ajid  occasionally  to  talk  to  FjTo  George 
Washington  Biggs  who  was  treasurer  of  the  associatiorio  Some  of 
the  danger  as  viell  as  inconvenience  can  be  seen  in  the  following 
letter  from  Kiss  Sarah  Tracy  to^  Pamela  (Ani^  Cunninghamo   Miss  Sarah 


Tracy  is  describing  a  return  trip  home  from  Washington  to  Hto 
Vernon 0 

Another  short  drive,  another  body  of  troops,  and 
an  officer  more  decided  than  the  rest»  He  could  not 
let  us  byo   I  shovred  him  my  passo 

He  said  'That's  all  right  but  if  I  allow  you  to  pass 
by  here,  some  of  my  men  are  farther  on,  with  positive 
orders  to  let  no  one  go  by»  Hott  to  look  at  a  pass, 
and  to  shoot  anyone  x^ho  resists o*  (Kiss  Tracy  vjas  forced 
to  spend  the  night  in  a  neighboring  farm  house  and  re- 
turned home  the  next  day • ) H  ^ 

And  roadblocks  were  only  one  of  Sarah  Tracy's  many  worries.  The 

Mto  Vernon  area  had  alvjays  been  swampy  and  every  spring  and  sujnmer 

Sarah  Tracy  and  Mr.  Herbert  fought  losing  battles  with  the  swarms 


^o 


of  mosquitoes  which  the  marshy  areas  bred.   Ill-health  xris  quite 

coimnon  as  the  following  letter,  to-^PamolTl^  Cunningham  points  c^t. 

I  have  been  perfectly  well,  having  had  to  play  doctcres.- 
not  only  to  nearly  everyone  here,  but  also  to  some  stil"' 
left  on  Mtc  Washington's  farm.  I  myself  have  escaijed  * 
all  ailments  o  "7  at 

All  in  all.  it  was  a  very  difficult,  very  trying  ti  e  for  the  twr 
who  Iiad  been  left  in  charge  of  Mt„  Vernon,  and  they  were  very  g:£>cl 
to  relinquish  their  responsibilities,  which  both  had  heM  far  :cn^^er 
than  they  had  ever  intended  to,  in  1866.  xfhen  Pamela  Ann  CuxinSr^- 
ham  finally  returned  to  ht.  Vernon, 

Mlss^FSmels"<^^  Cunningham,  upon  her  arrival  at  lit.  Verno". 
had  more  pressing  concerns  to  handle  aside  from  two  fairly  dj5- 
gruntied  employees.   Honey,  of  course,  was  a  ma;5or  one,  for  ':hs 
war  l-iad  more  or  less  depleated  the  reserve  funds  the  association 
had  been  able  to  build  up,  and  of  course  there  had  been  -|OJiii3jng 
done  so  far  as  fund-raising  xms  concerned  during  the  \^:,     But 
perhaps  the  most  important  problem  steimned  from  withi".  the  associ- 
ation Itself,  for  in  l86^  there  had  been  a  definite  f.plit  in  op- 
inion among  the  Vice-Regents.  Oddly  enough,  the  di-vislon  of  at- 
titudes had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Civil  Wax.  T',e  problem  had 
two  sources  of  origin.  One  was  a  Vice-Regent  v.^o  wanted  or  at 
least  seemed  to  want  more  influence  and  control  than  she  could 
have  had  in  the  position  she  held.  The  otb/r  again  was  the  problem 
of  money.  The  entire  situation  had  come  ■.o   a  head  at  the  first 
coujicil  meeting  of  the  association,  called  in  1864,  in  Washington. 
Before  this,  Pamela  Cunningham  had  had  meetings  with  her  Vice- 
Regents,  but  they  were  usually  small  affairs,  including  only  two 
or  three.  Aan  Pamela  Cunningham  had  planned  to  have  a  council 


meeting  MHY^mi^   on  February  22,  i860,  for  an  annual  council 
meeting  on  February  2?.   wan  called  for  in  the  charter.   However  she 
had  been  forced  to  postpone  it  until  July  and  then  the  Civil  War 
had  forced  her  to  delay  it  indefinitely.   In  l86if,  however,  Mss 
Itery  Hamilton,  the  Vice-Regent  for  Hew  York,  had  written  Hiss 
Sarah  Tracy  and  essentially  informed  her  that  she,  I-liss  IJamilton, 
had  arranged  for  the  February  22  council  meeting  which  was  required 
by  the  constitution,  and  which  in  her  opinion  could  no  longed  b^ 
delayedo  She  also  asked  Miss  Sarah  Txacy  to  please  mail  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  meetii^  to  the  other  Vice-Segent^  and  to  Pamela 
Cunningham  as  well,  Kiss  Mary  Hamilton  had  been  very  active  in 
association  activities  up  until  this  point.  In  fact,  New  York 
had  been  oneof  the  states  that  had  contributed  the  most  money 
to  the  causej  yet  Sarah  Tracy  felt  that  Hiss  Kary  fiamilton's  action... 
labile  imderstandable.  was  more  than  a  little  out  of  bounds  and  she 
did  her  best  to  tallc  Itery  a*iiiil,te  out  of  her  plan,  pointing  out 
the  difficulty  and  in  many  cases,  the  impossibility  of  travel 
for  many  Vice-Regents,  due  to  the  x.ar  in  most  cases,  and  the  bad 
weather  in  the  others,  which  would  make  attendance  extremely  sparse. 
She  also  pointed  out  that  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham  could  not  be  present. 
But  Mary  Hamilton  was  not  to  be  diswaded.  as  one  can  see  from  one 
of  Sarah  Tracy's  letters  to  Llrs.  Comegys.  the  Vice-Regent  for 
Delatmre,  and  by  this  time  a  fairly  good  friend  and  advisor  of 
Sarah  Tracy's. 

co«?p2?^Jo^"^  ^i  ^*5®  meetmg)  is  right,  but  do  not 
ahont  ^ J   point..,!  am  sui^   there  has  been  a  mistake 
?u?  I  cu^  .??^?^"^%?'^*'?  '"^'^^   ^-^^^^y  °^^  little  Regent, 
of  iJ  ^1      ''°"^^-  ^^""-^  '"^   ""'^^  °^ly  ^«i^e  the  best 
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Had  Sarah  Tracy  knoxm  exactly  why  Fiary  Hamilton  fait  the 
February  meeting  so  necessary,  perhaps  she  would  not  have  "been  so 
acqui'^scento  The  meeting  was  held  as  planned  and  eight  or  nine 
Vice-Regents  were  there,  av^  wall  as  Miss  Sarah  Tracy,  vjho  served 
as  secret  ry  and  Mr»  George  Biggs,  who  ■^(AAcu-'^Van^.c!  ^.%  i^r^o^^'^^'Cr' 
It  was  at  this  meetin,^  that  Mary  Hamilton  made  a  proposal  that 
coiald  easily  have  meant  the  end  of  the  lit,  Vernon  Ladies  Associa- 
tion, ^he  suggested  that,  as  the  association  had  rxm  into  such 
financial  difficulties  and  as  there  really  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
clear  assurance  that  ^in  the  future^  money  vjould  be  any  more  avai'^i.ble 
than  it  was  at  present j  the  best  action  to  take  as  far  as  the 
estate  was  concerned,  xiculd  be  to  turn  It  over  to  the  United  States 
Government,  xvith  the  idea  that  the  ladies  would  still  act  -s  guar- 
dians of  Vv'aahington's  homse  She  was  seconded,  in  a  lett^/-  as  he 
could  not  be  there  in  person,  by  IIto  Everett,   It  is  d^/ficult 
to  ezplain  exactly  xirhy  Iiary  Hamilton  took  this  posit? jn.   Elswyth 
Thane  notes  that  she  ;\ras  terribly  concerned  with  tie  mounting 
debt  and  was  afraid  that  if  the  association  itse?."  could  not  pay 
it,  the  members  of  the  association  would  be  he?/  responsible  and 
could  be  sued  by  creditors  or  by  Sarah  Tracy  or  lir,  Herbert  o  '' 
There  is  a  chance  that  she  could  have  been  »'7orried  about  the  physi- 
cal state  of  Mt.  Vernon,  i-Jhich  despite  V'X.   Herbert's  best  efforts, 
was  slowly  falling  apart,  possibly  feeling  that  the  house  would 
receive  better  care  in  the  hands  of  th,'  government o  There  Is  also 
the  chance  that  she  was  attempting  tc  take  over  the  Regency  from 
Ann  Paiaela  Cvjiningham,  although  thin  does  seem  highly  unlikely » 
The  motivation  for  her  plan  is  rather  incidental,  howevp.r,  as  the 
motion  was  strongly  voted  dov;n  and  Mary  Hamilton  soon  after  resigned 
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her  place  as  Vice-Regentc  But  she  managec).  to  shake  the  association 
down  to  its  foimdations  and  vjhen  Ann  Pamela  Cvjmingham  returned ^ 
she  foimd  it  in  great  need  of  revitalizing  and  consolidation » 
It  was  to  prove  to  be  a  difficult  task,  the  last  thing  that  Miss 
Ann  Pamela  Cunningham  needed  for  the  war  had  completely  changed 
her  way  of  life.  The  Cunnin-ham  plantation,  Rosemonte,  was  in 
serious  straits,  for,  ?)fter  the  war  there  vzere  few  blacks  who  were 
willing  to  stay  on  and  work  and  those  i^ho  did.dsmnded  exhorbltont 
wages o  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham  was  no  longer  the  wealthy  lady  she 
had  been  when  the  association  was  first  started,  although  she  x^ras 
far  from  a  pauper.  Her  health  was  also  declining^ as  could  be  ex- 
pected, and  she  was  required  to  take  larger  and  larger  doses  of 
laudan^  for  the  paln„  Xet,  despite  the  handicaps  with  which  she 
was  faced,  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham  was  able  to  accomplish  the  last 
task  necessary  to  insure  the  Mt.  Vomon  ladles  Association's  ex- 
istence in  the  future.  She  attended  the  first  real  covncil  meetinge 
real  in  the  sense  that  the  Regent  called  it  and  was  present  and 
after  fir-nking  the  ladles  for  their  help  and  loyalty,  she  settled 
down  to  B^p,  Part  of  the  address  is  below. 

Ladies  of  the  Kt,  Vr-rnon  Association.   It  is  with  feelinr 
wFiose  peculiar  depth  and  intensity  I  must  fail  to  clothe 
in  fittjing  words,  tliat  I  greot  you,  sister  guardians*  in 
this  proud,  long-hoped  for  day,  looking  back  from  our 
present  assured  stand-point  of  an  acomplishsd  fact  my  memory 
cannot  fail  to  recall  the  early  vicissitudes,  the  oft  dis- 
couraging progress  of  aji  labor  of  love,  in  redeeming  from 
oollvion  and  svxe   decay  the  home  and  grave  of  the  immortal 
Washington!  Theix  we  lived  in  hope!  We  would  not  yield  to 
dispair.  Now  we  can  rejoice,  xnth  intense  satisfaction, 
to  know  that  lit.  Vernon  is  ours,  the  lJation's,*75°* 
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Miss  Ann  Pamela  Cunninghaia  had  three  major  tasks  to  accomplish 
before  she  retired,  which  she  would  do  in  18?^,  The  first  vjas  to  con- 
solidate the  association.,  vjhich  she  did  do  quite  successfully,  for 
when  she  turned  it  over  to  the  new  Regent  lirso  Jo  Scott  Laughton, 
a  former  Vlce-Re|rent  of  Pennsylvania,  in  18?^,  the  lit.  Vernon 
lAdles  Association  was  once  loore  a  going  concerno  The  second  task 
was  to  raise  enoi^gh  snohey  to  begin  repairs  ontSie  house,  and  to 
repay  Mr,  P.iggs,  who  tov;ard  the  end  of  the  war,  had  been  paying 
some  of  the  house  expenses  of  lit,  Vernon  out  of  his  own  pocket « 
It  was  decided  that  the  government  should  repay  the  association 
for  the  loss  of  money  which  it  had  incurred  when  the  boats  carrying 
visitors  from  Washington  to  ht,  Vernon  had  been  confiscated.   It 
was  a  long  and  difficult  struggle,  but  in  the  end  Congress  gave 
in  and  awarded  the  Ladies  Association  $7,000  for  the  money  they 
had  lost  during  the  war.  The  last  task  Miss  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham 
had  set  herself  was  the  compilation  and  organizatl.-n  of  the  early 
records  of  the  society.  This  task  was  essential,  as  was  discovered 
later  for  without  these  recojids  very  very  little  would  be  lmo;m 
about  the  first  formative  years  of  the  association.  And  only 
Ann  Pamela  Cunningham  could  have  done  the  work  required,  simply 
because  she  was  the  founder  and  Imew  the  most. 

Thus,  when  Pamela  Cunningham  finally  turned  over  her  position 
to  the  second  regent  of  the  society,  it  should  certainly  bave  b(-  n 
with  a  sense  of  a  job  well-done,  for  essentially,  it  was  through 
her  efforts  that  Kt.  Vernon  was  sjjved.  She  had  given  up  much 
for  her  cause,  for  her  life  could  easily  have  been  one  of  minimum 
pain  and  maximum  leisure.  But  instead  she  chose  to  devote  herself 
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to  something  that  she  at  first  felt  was  merely  important,  but 
which  slowly  over  the  years,  one  cannot  help  but  think,  took  the 
place  in  her  heart  that  would  normally  have  belonged  to  the  husband 
and  children  that  she  could  not  have.  The  two  following  ezceppts 
seem  to  express  very  well  this  almost  encredible  sense  of  devotion 
that  the  first  Regent  felt  for  Mount  Vernon,  'xlie  first  is  a  very 
small  part  of  a  letter  she  wrote  to  Miss  Emily  Iforper,  the  Vice- 
Regent  for  Harylando  The  second  is  extracted  from  her  farewell 
address, 
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Yes,  my  strength  is  all  gone,  I  must  resi^m  my  iirork. 
but  my  heart  will  die  when  I  give  up  Mt,  Vernon o  749 

ladies,  the  home  of  our  Washington  is  in  your  chargeo 
See  to  It  that  you  keap  it  the  home  of  Washingtono 

\^°J:r^®'^®-®'^'^^  ^^"^  change  it;  no  vandal  hands  dese- 
crate nrtth  fingers  of— progress!  Those  who  go  to  the 
home  where  he  lived  and  died  wish  to  see  in  what  he 
lived  and  diedj  Let  one  spot  in  this  grand  c^^tlj  of  ours 
be  saved  from  'change M   Upon  you  rests  this  duty,  v.hen 
the  Centennial  comes,  bringing  with  it  thousands  from' 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  whom  the  home  of  Washington 

\u  ^    P  ^^®  ^^  places  in  our  country,  let  them 
see  that,  though  we  slay  our  forests,  remove  our  dead^ 
pull  down  our  churches,  laove  from  ho -e  to  home,  till  the 
hearthstone  seems  to  have  no  resting  place  in  America: 
but  let  see  that  we  do  Imow  how  to  care  for  the  Home  of 

???«  n®'  }!^^H^*    ^  ?®^^^  ^o  yo^  J^ands  the  office  held— 
since  December  2nd,  1853,'^^ 

The  fact  that  Ann  Pamela  Cunninr.ham  was  of  extreme  importance 
to  the  success  of  the  Mto  Vernon  ladies  Association  is  an  indis- 
putable fact.  Hoivever  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  contri- 
bution which  sho  made  in  terms  of  the  historic  preservation  move- 
ment in  general  are  also  of  gre-t  importance.  There  are  three  main 
areas  to  which  she  contributed  the  most,  organization,  interest 
and  public  relations „  The  organizational  contribution  is  so  inporfeant 
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because  before  Ann  Fanela  Cunningham  and  her  Kt.  Vernon  L-^dies 
Association  of  the  Union,  there  had  been  no  precedent  established, 
no  real  example  for  anyone  to  follow.  The  f&^a   groups  in  the  past 
thot  had  been  foBmed  vslVa   the  concept  of  preserving  old  buildings 
as  their  goal  had  si^-iply  dravm  up  a  plan  that  seeaed  most  useful 
to  them  in  their  particular  circumstances  such  as  the  people  who 
wanted  to  save  the  Betsy  fioss  iiouse,  and,  perhaps  the  best  example, 
the  Washington  Association  of  Kew  Jersey,  created  to  take  care  of 
the  Ford  Mansion,  one  of  Washington's  headquarters  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  However,  by  1874,  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham  and 
her  association  had  provided  a  model  that  could  and  did  work  very  well 
on  a  local,  state  or  national  level.  And  it  was  a  model  tliat  more 
than  a  few  groups  copied  and/or  adapted  for  use  in  their  ovm  speci- 
fic situationo  The  ladies  x7ho  were  working  to  preserve  the  Valley 
Forge  Headquarters  of  iashingtcn  and  the  ladles  who  were  trgring 
to  save  Jackson's  hojm   the  Hermitage  '^oth  developed  their  associa- 
tions along  the  same  orgainisational  lines  as  Mt.  Vernon,   To  be 
sure,  these  two  groups  did  not  have  the  same  amount  of  national 
success  as  Mto  Vernon,  but  this  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the 
buildings  they  were  trying  to  preserve  could  not  command  the  same 
interest  from  the  public  as  could  the  home  and  tomb  of  Washington. 
Yet  the  groups  were  relatively  successful  in  that  the  house  and 
the  headquarters  were  saved,  although  they  did  not  receive  the 
kind  of  national  interest  they  would  have  jkiked  to  have  hado  Axm 
Pamela  Cunningham's  model  was  popular  in  the  20th  Century  as  well 
as  in  the  19th.  for  Hrso  iU^ife^7  who  set  up  a  foundation  to  care 
for  the  Mary  Baker  Eddy  house  in  1926,  followed  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham's 
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form  of  organization,  ao  did  the  people  who  set  up  the  Robert 

78 
E.  lee  ITenorir.l  Poundation  in  19281  ITios  Ann  Pane  la » 3  contri- 
bution to  the  area  of  interest  pertains  mainly  to  the  area  of 
the  wonan's  role  in  historic  preoervfltion.  As  is  quite  obvious 
from  v;hat  has  been  said,  the  TTou^t  Vernon  Ladies  Association 
v/as  oggoniaed  and  adninistered  by  ladies,  with  a  little  help 
fron  some  sentlenen  on  financial  and  le^al  natters.  Today 
when  women  play  such  an  im;ortant  and  active  role  in  society, 
the  fact  that  on  association  v/as  conceived  of,  organized,  and 
adninistered  by  wonen  may  not  se  :n  lUie   a  very  large  achievement 
by  any  means »  Ilowevom  one  must  remember  that  these  ladies 
V7ere  doing  their  work  in  the  1350 's,  a  tine  when  wonen  v/ere, 
like  children,  to  be  seen  and  not  heard.  As  Slsr;yth  Thane 
explains,  the  i.lount  Vernon  Ladies  Association  received  its 
charter  from  the  Virginia  legislature  in  1359»  "•••(a  tine) 

when  ladies  were  not  supposed  to  be  capalle  of  conducting 
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anything  like  public  af fairs •"  And,  as  Gorals  Johnson  notes 

in  his  book,  ITount  Vernon: The  Story  of  a  Shrine : 

fi  1853,  v/hen  the  woman  v/ho  was  io  be 
the  first  regent  began  the  a^r^itation  that 
resulted  in  the  salvation  of  ■"ount  Vernon, 
she  was  denounced  for  unladylike  oonduct 
in  participating  in  public  affairs.  She 
herself  was  uncertain  enough  to  sitii  a 
pen  name  (the  Southern  TIatron)  to  li^r 
first  public  manifesto,  for  in  her  circle 
it  was  agreed  that  a  lady's  name  covld 
appear  in  the  newspaper  on  two  occagJi|Ons 
only,  her  marriage  and  her  funeral. 
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And  yet,  by  167^9   not  only  was  it  acceptable  for  women  to  work  in 
the  fiold  of  historic  preservation,  it  was  in  sorie  cases,  such 
as  being  appointed  a  Vice-Regent,  an  honor  that  was  sought  after 
and  vied  foro  Not  only  did  KissAnn  Pamela  Cunningham  make  historic 
presejTvation  interesting  she  made  it  respec/fcable,  and  in  doing  so 

ixtsrolved  many  ladies  who  otherwise  auld  not  have  been  interested, 

i 
or  who  would  not  have  had  the  courage  to  overstep  the  boimdaries 

society  had  erected t,  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham  was  able  to  take  this 
stepvfirst  because  she  was  a  courageous  lady  with  an  Important 
cause,  and  second,  because  she  was  crippled,  she  vjas  able  to  cross 
certain  boundaries,  that,  had  she  not  had  her  spinal  injury,  would 
h«ve  been  completely  impe,ssableo 

Finally  Aim.   Pamela  Cunningham's  contribution  to  the  public 
relations  aspect  of  historic  preservation  refers  to  the  fact  that 
she  made  the  ovement  nation.-lo   People  In  over  twenty-two  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  introduced  to  the  concept  of 
historic  preservation  by  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham  andper  desire  to 
save  Washington's  homeo   If  the'oarly  effort  to  save  old  buildings 
planted  the  seeds  of  interest  in  historic  presesrvation,  I'dss  Ann 
Pamela  Cxajningham  and  her  association  certainly  watered  t:;em  lil>- 
erallyo  Charles  Hosmers  notes  j  Ito^int  Vernon  was  the  first  suc- 
cessful natiomiide  effort  at  preservation.  The  leader  of  the 
movement,  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham,  had  been  an  "believer  In  publicity, 
for  it  should  be  remembered  that  she  valued  newsmen  as  alies  in 
her  worko   In  addition,  the  grand  tour  of  Edward  Everett  had  served 
to  bring  the  Mt.  Vernon  Association  to  the  attention  of  thousands 
of  Americans  of  all  ages.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  Ladies 


Association  was  not  ^ust  a  group  of  thirty  Vice-Regents  v:ho  as- 
sembled once  a  year  to  hear  the  orders  of  the  regent;  it  also 
included  hutidreds  of  lady  managers  and  their  assisstantso  Combine 
these  elements  with  the  unquestioned  national  veneration  for  u'ash- 
ingtoii,  aid  one  may  foresee  that  the  Kt.  V  rnon  rnovement  would 
influence  p^ssei'vation  for  years  to  come. 

Ann  Pamela  Cunnin^cham  also  helped  the  public  relations  aspect 
of  historic  preservation  by  proving  that  preserid.ng  a  house  which 
one  felt  to  be  i'  port  ant  to  part  of  one's  country's  heritage  -was 
feasible  and  possible.  The  fact  tiiat  she  and  the  ladies  i^ho 
worked  with  her  were  able  to  save  Kt,  Vernon  despite  almost  im- 
possible obstacles,  which  appeared  not  oncee  but  many  times  in  the 
years  of  preservation  xfork,  served  as  impetus  to  riany.  As  Walter 
Vihitehill  points  outi 

Moreover  she  (Ann  Pamela  Cunnin  :.ham)  set  a  precedent 
for  accomplishing  the  seemingly  impossi^ile,  which 
has  been  the  inspiration  of  preservation  efforts 
ever  since.  Prom  Mt.  Vernon  sprang  the  tradition 
of  carefully  organizing  private  effort  as  the  meapjs 
of  securing  the  funds  for  historic  presez^ation.^'S. 

¥hus  Kt.  Vernon  stands,  an  excellent  excunple  of  the  nineteenth 
century's  approach  to  historic  preservation,  and  a  source  of  major 
contributions  to  the  field  of  historic  preservation  in  general, 
as  well  as  the  most  fitting  possible  memorial  for  George  Wash- 
ington, Perhaps  the  best  possible  summary  about  Mount  Vernon 
the  preservation  work  that  has  been  done  in  behalf  of  it, end  the 
impact  this  preservation  has  had,  can  be  found  in  Presisnoe  of  the^ 
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In  the  period  following  the  Civil  VJar,  the  scope  of 
the  Mto  Vernon  movementj  together  with  the  influence 
of  the  centennial  of  various  phases  of  the  Revolution, 
combined  to  create  a  deeper  appreciation  of  historic 
sites o   Many  preservation  groups  thought  that  they 
could  imitate  the  work  done  by  Kiss  Cunningh3.m,  but 
they  all  foujid  that  she  had  achieved  something  that 
V7as  not  likely  to  be  repeated  for  years  to  ccmeo 
Novr»  as  then  ,  far  too  fev;  preservationists,  overvjhelmed 
by  the  importance  of  their  particular  pro j acts  i,  realize 
iiow  many  other  _bi;ildings  are  suptjosed  to  be  "second  only 
to  lit.  Vernon"  ^-23 

The  nineteenth  century's  approach  to  historic  preservation, 
as  can  be  seen  in  Mto  Vernon,  was  on  the  whole  tl^t  of  a  very 
sentlmentaljpatriotic  natureo  The  20th  centruy's  approach  on 
the  other  hand,  began  to  take  a  different  tnrn.  And  vihile  the 
sentimental  and  patriotic  facets  have  never  :een  eliminated  from 
American  historic  preseriRations,  they  certaVnly  htive  played  a 
far  less  important  role  in  the  20th  centruy  than  they  did  when  the 
preservation  movement  first  began  in  the  United  States., 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  new  outlook  or  approach  to 
historic  preses^vation  that  can  be  seen  in  the  early  nineteen  hun- 
dreds is  that  of  William  Sumner  Appleton  and  the  S.P.N.E.A 
(Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  Eaagland  Antiquities.)*   Wil- 
liam Appleton  and  his  organization  represent  the  second  phase 
in  the  develppment  of  historic  preservation,  that  of  preserving  a 
house  just  because  it  ia  a  beautiful  pi^c«  of  architecture?  or 
because  it  is  an  excellent  representative  of  a  certain  period 
in  the  history  of  American  architecture.  That  is  to  say,  the  em- 
phasis of  historic  preservation  In  the  early  part  of  the  20th 


centinry  was  placed  on  Just  th.->  house  and  its  architectural  in- 
tegrity  and  importance,  not  in  who  w©-aed^  the  house,  where  the 
house  was  standing,  or  what  had  happened  near  of  in  Ito 
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The  first  phase  of  historic  preservation  was  con- 
cerned TTith  the  associative  value  of  buildings; 
the  second  vjas  quite  as  much  concerned  with  their 
inherent  architectui'al  significance,  irrespective 
of  what  had  or  had  not  taken  place  within  their 
walls  o  «y 


While  VJilliam  Appjefcon's  society  is  of  great  importance  and 
perhaps  the  best  representative  of  the  type  of  historic  jjreser- 
vation  that  began  to  develop  in  the  first  part  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, it  must  not  be  as  stained  that  he  xtas   the  only  soul  in  America 
int'erested  in  preserving  buildings  of  ai-chitectural  slenificance» 
•'or  he  ^-jas  not,  As  Ciiarles  Kosmer  points  out,  architects,  anti- 
o/^arianss  and  museum  directors  \je..e   also  concerned  tcith  preserv- 
ing buildings  that  vjere  irrcortant  because  of  t'leir  architectural 
styl3. 

Architects  frequently  "preserved™  structures  by 
'tteamis  of  sketches,  floor  plans  and  measured  drai-j- 
ngSo   Museum  directors  "preserved"  by  nioving  houses 
aid  woodwork  to  new  locations  {often  inside  mu- 
seums )»  Antiquarians  recorded  buildinf.s  in  bcj^ks 
t'fvi'ough  sketches  or  photographs e  '^'^ 

However,  WilMaia  A^pleton  went  one  ii  portant  step  further^  for 
not  only  did  >s  take  measured  drav7ing,  sketches i  and  p  .otogi-aphs, 
he  was  often  ab:'.e  to  preserve  the  entire  buil-iing,  vihich  after 
all,  is  the  most  desired  result  of  historic  preservationo   It 
should  also  be  not.^d  that  this  interest  \\i   preserving  buildings 
because  of  their  stvucture  rather  han  historic  import'nce  clid 
not  Just  spring  up  in  the  beginning  cf  the  20th  century,  for 
its  roots  can  be  traced  back  to  the  firstpart  of  the  ninete-nth 
century.   It  seems  that  vne  of  the  first  people  to  have  developed 
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an  interest  In  old  buildings  because  of  their  architecture  was 
one  John  W.  Barber,  who  lived  from  1798  to  I885  in  hext   Haven, 
Connecticutto  Mr.  BarV-er's  major  contribution  to  the  field  of 
historic  conservation  was  a  series  @f   sketches  he  had  made  of 

,hous6S  in  his  neighborhood,  8&&   the  surroxmding  area.  The  sketches 
were  rather  crude,  but,  as  Charles  Ilosmer  points  out 

Although  Barber's  woodcuts  of  old  buildings  and 
scenes  had  little  or  no  detail,  he  V7as  one  of  the 
first  persons  to  shovs   any  curiosity  about  the 
relics  of  the  American  past,  ^xils  work  was  use- 
ful, but  it  v/as  only  a  start<  ^'' 


Thsjpe  were  several  other  scattered  attempts  in  the  nineteen- 
th century  that  revealed  an  interest  in  preserving  old  structures 
that  were  si  nif icant  architecturally.   In  1895,  l.orman  Isham 
from  K  rtford,  Connectlcutt  published  "...one  of  the  first  schol- 
arly architecured  monographs  printed  in  this  country."  a  study 
of  Rhode  Island  houses.  And  in  the  1890 "s  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  sort  of  half-heartedly  involved  themselves  with 
this  pepect  of  preservation.  Several  committees  were  fomied  , 
but  orgalnization  was  poor  aad  interest  v^as  lacking.  As  a  re- 
sult the  A. I. A.  really  achieved  very  little  in  the  way  of  pre- 
wenring  old  structures.  By  1926,  they  had  rescued  only  one  house 
from  destruction,  the  "Octagon"  house,  located  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  which  had  been  built  around  18OO  by  a  farally  by  the  name  of 
Taylor  for  use  as  a  tovm  house.  It  really  was  not  until  the 
first  part  of  the  twentieth  century  then,  and  the  efforts  of  Uil- 
liam  Appleton,  that  anything  of  p:re   t  merit  was  accomplished  in 
this  field  6f   historic  preservation,  liore  tl-ian  a  few  people  have 
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commented  that  William  Sumner  Appleton  was  very  rauch  the  male 
northern  co\interp'=jrt  to  Misr,  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham,  and  for  the 
main  part,  they  are  fairly  correct  in  thsir  assumption  althowigh 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  are  also  rnany  differences  be- 
tween the  two  as  well.  Both  were  born  into  vjealthy  families  and 
both  had  independent  incomes  that  gave  them  the  free  ti<ijp  and  the 
ability  to  devote  themselves  to  their  causes*   In  connection  X'Jith 
their  situation  of  birth,  both  had  large  circles  of  influential 
friends  to  whom  they  conld  appe?il  for  money,  sympathy »  advice,  and 
general  promotion  of  their  organizations »   :  oth  lad  poor  health 
although  liiss  Ann  Pamela  Cunningliam*  s  spinal  injury  t'jas  far  more 
d'S^ilitating  than  Mr«  VJilllam  Applaton's  illness,  'Jhich  seemed 
to  stem  from  weak  lungs  and  a  generally  poor  constitution*  Both 
also  proved  to  have  a  great  deal  of  talent  as  far  aa  the  org:\ni~ 
zationalvadninistration^and  the  public  relations  aspects  of  their 
causes  were  concerned,  and  both  of  them  were  essentially  the 
backbone  of  their  respective  associations  and  societies o   indeed, 
with  all  these  points  in  common,  one  cannot  help  but  think  it  a 
shame  that  the  two  could  not  have  met.  Perhaps  if  the  had, 
America  would  have  had  its  National  'rrust  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation much  sooner  than  19^9 o 

Another  point  which  both  Ann  Pamela  Cimningham  and  .illlam 
Appleton  held  in  common  vjas  their  introduction  to  the  courses  that 
eventually  took  up  so  much  of  their  time,  for  both  began  their 
involvment  in  the  field  of  historic  preservation  fairly  late  in 
lifSo   In  fact,  William  Appleton  began  his  business  career,  not 
in  historic  consei-vatlon  at  all,  but  as  a  partner  for  a  real  estate 
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tlrm   m  Boston,  m  1878,  the  year  after  he  graduated  from  Har- 
vard. Uls  partnership  was  rsther  short  lived  however,  for  he 
w»s  foroed  to  ret  re  due  to  Ill-health  in  1901.  and  never  returhed, 
for  by  the  tin,e  he  had  recovered  his  trust  fund  had  become  ee*ee. 
tive.  and.  no  longer  having  to  worte  for  a  llvin;,.  Appieton  could 
devote  himself  to  somethins  he  really  enjoyed,  the  study  of  anti<iulty 
His  first  encounter  with  historic  preservation  came  in  1905. 
when  he  and  t«o  other  men  orgairtzed  the  preservation  and  rJtor- 
ation  of  Paul  Revere's  house  In  Boston.  Shortly  after  f.at  William 
Appieton  went  to  E,arope  and  returned  a  com..ltted  man  to  the  concept 
Of  preserving  old  structures  considered  to  !,e  i  portant  for  pos- 
terity, After  one  attempt  .rhlch  proved  to  be  a  fr.ilure  ,,hen  he 
alone  was  working  to  s- ve  a  builains,  William  Appleton  decided 
that  he  was  headed  in  the  virong  direction  and  oegan  to  try  to 
discover  n,ore  effective  efficient  v,ays  to  rescue  old  houses  from 
destructionor.  what  is  possibly  „orse  fate,  modemi.ation.  '.'he 
following  quotation  describes  his  final  solution,  which,  it  might 
bo  added,  proved  to  be  very  successful. 

to?lfu?t?^J  fr,**"*  Preservation  of  Wew  England 
antiquities  (is)  organized  or.  the  theory  th-^t 

Ihlif  m,L^li   r^'^^nlns  colonial  hoi-^osf  Its 

c^  nev^\^srr-^lte\"?^!';;e"?^-^^™rir°-^ 

^^  ^c%.*- iri?L^- -§r  on'el^n 
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The  historical  aspect,  was  very  much  relegated  to  the  backgroimd, 
though  never  completely  deleted,  as  the  society  grew. 

As  mentioned,  Appleton  ret'  rned  from  Europe  in  1909 .  By 
Jaruary  1910,  he  had  almost  completely  orgsnized  his  society  and 
by  i'iarch  22,  1910  he  appeared  before  the  Kassachusetts  legeslature 
to  ask  them  to  gff?mt  the  S.P.N.S.A,  charter  and  the  right  to  hold 
property  without  taxes.  Both  aspects  of  the  bill  were  passed 
and  on  April  23,  1910,  the  first  meeting  was  helde  To  be  sure^, 
the  membership  was  not  overx-jhelming  larc^e,  nor  was  the  treasury 
overflowmgo   io  oe  ezact,  lir.^Appleton  began  his  society  vjith 
seventeen  members,  not  counting  himself,  and  l80  dollars  in  the 
treasures  As  Charles  iiosmer  noted,"''' 

It  was  not  a  particularly  auspicious  start  for  a 
preservation  group  tliat  expected  to  save  old  build- 
ings throughout  a  sis-state  r>rea." 

Yet  as  Hosmer  also  explained  the  small  group  also  had  two  very 

important  factors  on  their  sldeo  First  they  were  only  trying 

to  save  the  antiquities  of  Mew  iingland,  vjhich  was  a  perfect  location 

for  two  reasons:  it  v^as  a  small  compact  area,  and  it  had  a  fairly 

large  amount  of  buildings  that  needed  to  be  saved.  And  second, 

the  society  had  the  fine  services  of  i.illiam  Appleton,  who,  in 

the  long  run,  would  have  to  be  their  most  valuable  asset .^ 

And  i4r,f^  Appleton  was  quite  ccncemed  about  both  expanding 

the  society  and  immediately  starting  the  war  of  preservation. 

As  time  passed  liew  England  population  was  growing  and  the  area 

In  turn  was  becoming  more  prosperous  and  progressive.  Walter 

Whitehlll  notes  that  I.r.AAppleton  was  quite  c  ncemed  about  the 

fate  of  old  buildings  for  he  feared  that  they  would  be  swallowed 
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up,  torn  dox-m  or  altered  irreparably  In  the  name  of  modern  pro- 
gress by  this  growing (  expanding  and  developing  society.  The 
following  quotation,  probably  part  of  a  letter  from  Appleton  bo 
one  of  his  friends,  expresses  very  viell  both  this  imiaediate  sen;  i 
of  concern  and  the  desire  to  talce  immediate  actiono 

The  situation  requires  aggressive  action  by  a 
large  and  strong  society,  which  shall  cover  the 
vjteole  field  and  act  instantly  whenever  needed 
to  lead  in  the  preserv:ition  of  noteworthy  build- 
ings and  historic  sites.  This  is  exactly  what  thir 
society  has  been  formed  to  dOo..It  Is  proposed 
to  preserve  the  most  interesting  of  these  build- 
ings by  obta-ning  control  of  them  tlirough  gift, 
purchase  or  otherwise,  and  then  to  restore  them, 
and  finally  to  let  them  to  tenants  under  tiise 
resti?ictlons,  \mless  local  conditions  suggest 
some  other  tre-tmento  9/ 

As  one  can  see  from  the  above,  I-ir* ^Appleton  was  ^:>t  one  to 
sit  bock  and  wait  for  people  to  ask  to  be  ^R®s?^*^  'o  his  society^ 
not  was  he  one  to  wait  for  people  to  come  to  hin  vrir.  houses  to 
be  eoved.  One  of  the  first  things  he  di(^nce  the  •  ??Gani2ation 
received  its  charter  xms  to  ere?!  e  a  Comnlttee  on  ^'he  increase 
of  fi)fembership,  which  worked  very  xtoIIo   'y  the  er-o  of  the  first 
year  o"  the  society's  existence  the  membership  '.ad  expanded  from 
18  to  321  and  by  19i5t  five  years  after  the  seciety^s  founding 
th^nembershlp  had  JumJ>ed  to  l,50aind  llr'^flArpleton^s  efforts  to 
find  houses  to  save  were  equally  successfi'i..  -^j/  1912,  i-^r.-'^/^ppleton 
and  his  society  had  been  able  to  help  ni-.is  out  o.''  ten  oxmers 
salvage  their  houses.   Out  of  these  te?/  houses  t'le  society  had 
bought  one,  been  given  another  and  had  a  third  pa-omised  as  a  gifta 
In  1915  another  house,  the  Boardman  House,  located  In  Sooigfee 
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Massachesett3«  was  added  to  t'ne  society's  groi-Jlng  holdings o   '■'•"his 
house  represents  one  of  the  fields  of  American  architectixre  In 
•'Which  I'ir.*^Jtppleton  vjas  most  interested —  that  of  the  earliest 
periods.  The  age  of  the  house »  In  fact,  was  the  main  reason 
he  purchased  it.   It  was 

...a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  early  architec- 
tiire  X'Thich  has  come  dovm  to  us  practically  un- 
changed^ ^^ 

Mr.  William  Appletcn  felt  quite  responsible  for  thses  early  houses 
for  no  other  historic  conservation  group  seemed  to  be  concerned 
with  them,  ead,  he  felt  correctly,  that  in  time  people  would 
rery   much  appreciate  th€  styles  found  only  in  these  older  New 
En?5le.nd  buildings  o  And  all  of  thiis  was  clone  vjith  relatively 
very  small  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  society,  VJalter 
Whitehill  sums  up  the  entire  situation  extremely  vjell. 

William  Appleton  began  his  society  with  no 
resources  beyond  his  ovjn  ti  •€,  energy  and 
modest  private  incomes  yet  by  unremitting 
effort  he  achieved  extraordinary  r.esults, 
entirely  through  private  sources o^^ 
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Wi;!.'   Appleton  did  not  spend  all  of  his  tine  in  re- 
cruiting* members  and  rescuing  hotises  however o     One  of  the 
eartiracurricular  activities  he  had  taicen  on  as  the  foT2r.der 
of  the  S.P.N.E.A.  vras  the  conpilation  of  a  collection  of 
pictnres,   photographs,    slce-^rehes,    etc,   of  fSi*A  "buil-dinge  that, 
were  sent  in  hy  nemhers  of  the  S.P.IT.E.A,.,   which  had  pi-^oved 
to  he  aost  valnahle  in  preservation  efforts  in  the  lien 
England  area.     lie  alao  had  a  volpjainous  correspondence  with 
people  ?;ho  xTantod  an  ejqpert's  advise  as  to  the  age  of  a 
houae  or  a  piece  of  fumiturey   with  people  \?ho  had  questirrts 
ahout  or  information  for  the  society  and  especially  with 
people  inquiring  ahout  Qxact3-y  hov/  one  hegan  a  soci^  sMOh  as 
his,    (sometimes  Appleton  didn't  even  \7ait  for  the  pars' ^n  to 
write  asking  for  help,   for  he  would  hear  of  their  efforts  and 
v^i'ite  then  first,    offering  adxilce  and  eonstr-uctivo  fionraents.) 
Some  of  the  people  to  whom  he  wrote  were  Edgar  Ililierj    a 
furniture  collector  in  Baltinora  who  tried,  unsuccessfully, 
to  set  up  a  progrnn  siipiiar  to  the  S.P.TI.S.A.   ±3\  J.Iasyland, 
Miss  Susan  Frost,   who  liad  established  the  Society    f©r  T>hc 
Prcse3r\ration  of  Old  Dwellings  for  the  city  of  ChBrleston|!y 
South  Carolina,  aid  Clarence  Brazer,   who  unsiv'jcesaf-aily  tried  to 
found  an  organization  goraewhat  like  S.P.N.K.A.   involvjjag  the 
niddle  Atlan.tic  states.     ^,  Appleton  carried  on  a  lively 
correspondence  with  o^ne  of  the  preservationists  abroad,    as 
well  as  the  ones  in  the  IMited  States.     The  groups  with  V7hich 
he  corresponded  ^ift  most  v/ere  the  S.P.A.B.   (Society  for  the 
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Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings)  and  the  English.  National 
!I?27ast.  He  v/ao  also  fascinated  v/ith  the  idea  of  the  outdoor 
rmseim  and  had  written  several  tinea  to  the  director  of  the 
ITorthem  I.fesetua  in  Stockholm.  Along  \7ith  v/riting  to  these 
groups,  and  presumably  others,  Viia.  Appleton  would  exchange  hoth 
ideas  Oiid  any  publications  oiC  his  society  with  then,  thus 
greatly  enlarging  his  Imoivledge  about  the  theoiy  and  prac- 
tice of  historic  preservation  in  general. 

Thus,  it  can  be  easily  seen  that,  like  Ann  Paraela  Cun- 
ninghaa,  Appleton  was  truly  an  excaptional  person,  vA^o   made 
a  great  contribution  both  to  his  Ofsm  society  and  to  the 
field  of  historic  preservation  in  general.  As  far  as  the 
S.P.HeE.A.  is  conceimed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  apsculate 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  .  ever  have  cone  iix±o  existf  Jioe 
had  Appleton  been  blessed  with  good  health  and  renaine''.  with 
the  real  estate  fira  in  Boston  all  his  life,  for  it  -vould  seem 
fairly  certain  that  someone  sonetine  would  start  r.cnething 
fairly  similar.  Yet,  one  cannot  help  but  v/onds/  what  direction 
such  a  society  would  take  vd.thout  Appleton 's  raidance.  Ilis 
great  Imowledge,  about  old  houses  and  their  furnishings,  his 
organiaational  and  adninictrative  abiliti^^s,  his  unshakable 
perseverance  once  a  Job  had  been  dacidci  upon,  his  ability  to 
increase  the  meiJibership  and  the  financial  means  of  the  aocietj'-, 
and  finally  his  great  Qner^S)''   and  devotion  to  the  S.P.IT.E.A. 
v/ere,  basically,  the  major  factors  in  naJcing  the  organization 


a  viable  neons  through  which  preser^ration  could  "oe   accorapiispad*  ^^ 
And  the  society  has  accomplished  a  great  deal^for  diirins  the 
fifty-fiYO  yeafis  that  it  has  "been  in  existence,  the  S./P»H.E.A. 
lias  aceurroilatad  the  titles  of  fifty  properbies  throughont 
the  New  England  area,  \7ith  the  amount  of  noney  availahle  to 
them  for  reotoration  and  maintenance  cosiing  close  to  three 
jaillion  dollars!  V/hile  Appleton  did  not  aake  all  yi?  this  pos- 
sible, he  did  provide  the  "basis  and  the  foundations  without 
which  the  society  could  never  have  survived  and  {jrown-  But 
perhaps  the  hest  trijtbute  paid  to  Appleton  and  his  work  \7ithin 
the  S,P.II.E.A.  con  he  foxind  in  a  letter  to  him  from  Piske 
Eimhall,  an  excellent  architect  and  fel3,ow  preservationist. 

I, particularly,  have  seen  with  ad- 
miration the  immense  snowball  of  youx  so- 
ciety g^'owlng  larger  and  larger,  and 
bringing  nore  and  nore  houses  under  its 
xringo     It  has  been  a  Hsjr'veious  work,  and 
the  nodel  and  admiration  of  all  in  that 
lineo  It  still  remains  true,  so  your 
secretary  said  to  me  on  ny  first  visit, 
just  before  you  cgme  in-  that  •rtr.  Ap- 
pleton is  the  Society '.^^tf 

fl5a»  Appleton 's  contributions  to  the  field  of  historic 

preservation,  as  in  the  case  of  his  contributions  to  his  ovm 

society  v/ere  -^^iM   G?here  are  three  main  aspects,  however, 

that  seem  to  be  the  nont  important.  The  first,  and  possibly 

most  important  one  was  Appleton °s  recocr^ion  that  buildings 

were  icrportant  for  their  architecture  as  well  as  for  their 

historic  oienificance.  He  realized  that  those  buildings  were 

just  ^important  to  the  history  of  Af(\9rica  as  was  Washirogton's 

headquarters  and  that  these  architectuisally  significant  build- 


'J2JQS   should  also  "be  pi^eserved.   In  short  V/illiaia  Appleton 

establiahed  "...the  validity  of  architecutal  'beauty  or 

uniqueness,  unrelated  to  historical  asoociation,  as   a 

criterion  for  preservation."  Second,  Appleton  saw  the  v/is- 

don  of  3?estorins  a  building?  smd  then  returning  it  to  use 

as  a  home  cr  an  office  building,  or  whatever  v/hich  woul.d 

make  the  building  essentially  self-suppor-bingy  in  that  the 

rent  it  would  bring  in  v;ould,  cover  the  main'feenance  required. 

Ihe  altesmative  to  this  was  to  inirn  the  house,  once  restored, 

into  a  period  museun,  fill  it  full  of  period  furniture  and 

open  it  la  the  publ3.c,  hoping  that  the  contributions  laade  to 

view  the  collection  woiild  provide  enough  for  the  maintenance, 

ivhich,  it  night  be  added,  it  rarely  did.  As  Walter  V/hitehill 

points  out 

(She)  second  notion,  that  of  keeping  build- 
ings in  current  use,  4^'"li  adequate  safe- 
guards against  dsunaging  change)  as  a  part 
of  continuing  American  li  e,  rather  than 
isolating  then  as  ob;jects  of  inspirational 
and  antiquarian  veneration  and  vvonder  has 
had  far-reaching  consequences  in  tha  de- 
velopnent  of  historic  preservation.  t1 

And  third  \7illian  Appleton  was  one  of  the  first  historic 
preservationists  to  carefully  document  the  restoration  that  he 
did.   This  use  of  documentation  can  be  seen  both  in  his  re- 
search and  in  the  actual  restoration  of  the  building.  It 
seems  that  before  any  restoration  was  begun,  Appleton  v/ent 
through  all  he  cculd  find,  as  far  as  written  and  pictorial 
infiormation  was  concerned,  about  the  house,  in  an  effort  to 
malce  sure  that  none  of  the  originZal  material  or  v/ork  was  re- 


noYad  "by  Ais'baks.  V/hile  the  aclTual  restoration  v;as  in  progress     60? 

Appleton  raade  sure  that  a  large  number  of  pictures  and  sketches 

were  made  of  the  house  in  each  staf^e  of  the  restoration.  In 

a  letter  to  a  friend,  Appleton  writes, 

You  V7ill  he  glad  to  know  that  we  are 
havine  the  house  copiously  photographed 
as  the  work  progresses,  so  that  there    ^^^ 
will  he  lots  of  evidence  to  fall  hack  on. 

The  techni.quas  were  ijivaluahle  to  those  preservationists  and 
architects  which  f  ollov/ed  Appleton,  and  his  use  of  them  made 
hira  one  of  the  first  scientific  restorers. 

Thus  the  S.P.IT.E.A.  and  its  foxmder  William  Sumner  Ap- 
pleton, like  the  ITt.  Vernon  Ladies  Association  of  the  Union 
and  its  founder,  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham,  have  two  important 
facets.  First  the  S.P.IJ.E.A,  stands  as  the  "Krest  example  of 
^ne  of  the  tj^es  of  preservation  that  was  ^carried  on  in  the 
flrr^-   part  of  the  twentieth  century.  Second,  the  S.P.N.TS.A, 
and  \7ii?.,'T:ra  Appleton  have  contributed  a  great  deal  not  only 
to  the  devel^^nri-:.-!nt  and  expansion  of  historic  conservation  in 
the  Hew  England  Dc-^a,  hut  to  the  development  of  the  field  of 
historic  preservation  ng  a  ighole. 


Then  the  5 -P. 11. E, A.  an^  the   Ilount  Vernon  ladies  As- 
sociation represent,  in  a  "broad  sense,  the  first  two  major 
trends  of  historic  preservation  to  he  foimd  in  th  United 
States.  By  the  niddlsu  of  the  20th  century,  hov;ever,  a 
Charles  Hosmer  writes  '•>»•&  new  era  was  at  hand  for  American 
preservation."  And  this  new  era  would  "be,  in  some  aspects, 
a  radical  change  from  what  had  cone  before  it.  It  emhodied 
a  third  approacSi  to  historic  preservation.   In  this  case,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  save  jnst  one  hLiilding  or  a  nmaber  of  sin- 
gle buildings,  attention  was  focused  in  salvaging  an  entire 
cominunity,  in  an  effor-fc  to  preserve  the  atmosphere  of  the  period 
as  ;7ell  as  the  buildings.  And  the  perfect  example  of  this, 
is,  of  course,  \7illiamsburg,  "...(which)  first  sprang  from  the 
dream  of  the  Reverend  William  A.R.  Goodwin  and  the  exbraordi- 
nary  generosity  of  Jolrn  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.... in  the  nineteen- 
twenties." 

As  Raymond  Posdick  points  out  in  thae  chapter  devoted 
to  Williamsbui-g  l^iihls   book  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. ;  A  Por- 
trait 

Colonial  Williamsburg  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  ambitious  restoination  project 
ever  undertaken  in  America.  Bom  of 
the  vaulting  imagination  of  one  man  and 
the  creative  generosity  of  another,  it 
stands  today  as  a  vast  and  accurate  shrine 
to  the  Fation's  past.  Archaeologists, 
historians,  architects,  and  engineers  from 
many  parts  of  the  world  have  had  a  share 
in  its  growth;  and  tourists  numbering  more 
than  7  million  have  come  to  visit  its 
colonial  buildings,  to  roam  through  its 


formal  eightesnth-centuzy  gardens,  and 
to  capture  the  atmosphere  of  a  signi- 
ficant period  of  their  yoimg  nation's 
history." 

And  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  Colonial  I7illiamsburg 
is  studiied,  for  the  enomity  and  the  perfection  of  the  work 
that  has  "been  achieved  there  and  for  the  precedent  it  set, 
for  the  contrihution  it  has  made  to  the  field  of  historic 
preservation  and  for  the  irapact  it  ha§  had  in  this  field. 
It.  is  also  studied  "because,  in  a  sense,  it  is  comMning  the  old 
with  the  new.  Iluch  of  the  v/ork  done  at  WilliaiasTjurg  xvas 
achieved  on  a  scale  and  v/ith  a  technology  that  was  new  to 
historic  conservation.  Yet  the  approacM^  while  it  was  di- 
rected toward  an  entire  coramunity  instead  on  one  building, 
seens  t  o  be  a  mixture  of  the  two  trends  seen  first  in  the 
preservation  of  Bit.  Vernon  and  then  in  the  conservation  ef- 
forts of  the  S.P.IT.E.A.  5fhus  the  approach  to  preservation 
at  \7illiainshurg  keeps  hotli  the  historical  inportajice  and 
the  architectural  integrity  and  beauty  of  the  buildings  in 
mind.   It  should  be  remembered  that  Williamsburg  is  not 
studied  as  a  typical  example  of  an.  open  air  museum,  which 
it  essentially  is,  nainly  because  Williamsburg  is  not  a 
tjHpica-l  example,   It  is  a  model,  it  has  set  a  precedent  that 
oaany  have  tried  to  follow,  but  tjrpical  it  is  aot|  for  there 
will,  in  all  probability,  never  be  another  Williamsbtirg,  for- 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  the  situations  which  combined 
to  make  the  creation  of  Williamsburg  possible  will  ever  exist 
again.  ^^^ 


V/illiamslDurg,  wiiile  it.  is  laiovm  as  and  was  restored  as 
the  coloiiial  capital  of  Virginia,  did  not  always  hesld  tliat 
position  of  iiiportance.  In  fact,  the  site  on  which  V/illiaros- 
loMTQ  now  stands  was  first  used  "by  the  settleajs  of  Jaiiiestown 
as  a  look-out  post  against  Indian  attacks.  As  the  seventeenth 
century  drew  to  a  close,  the  area,  hy  then  known  as  Middle 
Plantation,  had  hecome  sparsely  populated,  and  hy  the  end  of 
the  century  it  had  acquired  a  few  houses  and  farms,  two  mills, 
several  storegr,  the  indispensable  sraitty,  a  small  brick  ehurc-h, 
and  the  new  Soilege  of  William  and  Ilary.   In  16^3,  after  a 
fire  had  deaolished  the  statehouse  at  Jaaestown,  the  legisla- 
tors seized  the  opportunity  as  an  excellent  excuse  to  escape 
from  the  mD.aquitoes  for  itiich  the  swampy  areas  around  James- 
town provided  excellent  hreeding  grounds,  and  moved  the  capi- 
tal to  lliddle  Plantation,  which  they  rechristened  \7illiam3~ 
hurg  in  honor  of  \7illiam  and  Mary.  A  town  |>laa  was  drawn 
up,  a  strict  housing  code  was  created  and  imposed  and  almost 
at  once  the  tiny  little  suh-village  hecame  one  of  the  leading 
social,  political,  and  cultural  centers  in  the  country,  rivaled 
only  by  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  ITew  York  and  Charleston.  And 
so  it  remained  from  1699  until  I78O,  serving  rather  paradox- 
ically as  both  the  capital  of  the  largest  British  colony  in 
America,  and  also  as  one  of  the  major  centers  of  revolutio:p 
when  the  colonies  began  to  break  free  from  the  mother  country. 
Prom  1776  to  1786  \7illiamsburg  served  as  the  \7ar  time  capital 
<es®  the  newly  formed  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.   It  also  served 


first  as  headquarters  for  Coiriwallis  and,  then,  when  he  had 
moved  his  anay  to  Janestoivns  the  city  hecane  headquarters  for 
the  troops  of  \7ashington  an*.  Eochanbeau.  By  Jione  of  1779 » 
when  Thomas  Jeffei-son  took  over  the  position  of  governor  of 
tho  CoDnoaiirealth  of  Virginia  from  Patrick  Ilenzy,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  capital  be  moved  from  V/illiamshurg  to  an  area 
more  central  to  the  rent  of  the  state.  I.Iany  of  the  delegates 
were  also  concerned  about  the  vulnerq-bility  of  the  capital  to 
attack  if  it.  were  to  remain  in  Williamsburg,  The  motion  was 
discussed  and  finally  agreed  upon  and  after  more  discussion 
it  was  decided  that  Sichnond  would  be  the  best  place  to  re- 
locate the  seat  of  government  for  Virginia.  Thus  on  Christmas 
Eve  of  1779 J  just  before  the  House  of  Delegates,  was  ad^omxned., 
the  fOllovTlng  order  was  reads 

That  the  clerk  of  this  House  So  re- 
move, at  the  public  83q)ense,  the  books, 
papers,  and  records  of  th^s  House,  to- 
gether with  such  of  the  books,  papers, 
and  records  of  the  General  Assembly,  as 
are  in  his  possession,  to  the  town  of  Rich- 
mond in  the  County  of  Henrico,  previous  to 
the  next;  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  *®*© 

Thus,  as  Rutherford  Joodivin  writes  in  his  book  Williams- 
burg in  Virginia, 

The  passing  of  the  seat  of  government  brought 
the  close  of  another  Epoch  in  the  history  of 
Williamsburg.  Per  near  a  century  and  a  half 
it  had  now  been  looked  upon  as  the  "Heart  and 
Center"  of  Virginia. .  .Nov;  it  was  tine  to  rest 
from  the  labours.  50»^ 

i\nd  in  1903,  to  the  young  minister  who  had  just,  come 

to  take  over  his  first  parish,  that  of  Bruton  ParisUt  Church, 


it  seened  nost  obxrious  that  tlae  city  of  \7il3.iaTflsbiU'g  had  had 
quite  a  rest  indeed e.  The  go-verrunent  had  not  hsen  the  only- 
thing  to  leave  V/illianslrarg  for  Richmond  jji  I78O.  With  it 
it.  took  many  of  the  people  and  tradesmen  who  had  made  Williaais~ 
hurg  their  home  "because  it  was  the  capital" and  who^ianderstand- 
ahljr^v/ould  edv©  when  the  capital  did.  Thus  after  1780,  many 
of  the  people  and  much  of  the  social  and  "business  activity 
for  which  V/illians'biirg  had  "been  noted  had  also  gone,  following 
the  departure  of  the  f,overnc.ent .  And  with  these  departures 
"/llliaEis"burg  no  longer  continued  to  expand  and  de^^elop  as  she 
had  dui'ing  her  days  as  the  capital  city  for  Virginia.  In  fac-t. 
just  the  opposite  seemed  to  occur  and  from  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  on,  very  ^ery   little  happened  in  Williaais- 
"burg;  ag  so  many  people  have  o"bserved  the  town  seemed  to  have 
gone  to  sleep.  So,  the  city  that  the  new  minister,  Dr.  William. 
Goodwjji  waJJced  through  as  he  mad 5  his  first  parish  calls  still 
^gBxj   closely  resem"bled  the  I8th  century  capital  of  Virginia 
that  it  had-  once  heen.  There  had  "feeen  veiy  few  modem  additions 
made,  although  there  had  "been  some  su"btractioi%  in  the  foita  of 
missing  colonial  "buildings.  The  Palace,  which  had  ended  its 
dqys  as  a  hospital  fo^e*  "'ounded  Revolutionaiy  soldiefes,  was 
mysteriously  "burned  in  I78I,  as  was  the  President's  house  at 
the  College  of  V/illiam  and  Ilary.  The  Capitol,  which  had  "oeen 
turned  into  a  grammar  school  in  1784  lost  its  east  waing  aroimd 
1793,  the  material  from  which  had  "been  used  to  renair  the  re- 
malning  wing.  The  "building  was  in-\Bry  SEgd  shape  by  the  beginning 


of  the  19*tii  centxiry  and  in  1832  vyliat  \7as  left  of  it  v/eis  de- 
stroyed "by  a  fire.  Pire  seeas  to  have  iDeen  a  definite  tiireat 
to  the  snail  conEranity,  for  in  1859  two  nore  'bt'.ildings  v/ere 
lost.  The   Wren  building  which  had  alreadj'-  -undergone  two 
pre/io-us  fires  v/as  gti.tted  d^iring  that  year.  And,  as  Rutherford 
Goodwin  wTote  ",,,(was)  supported  chiefly  hy  IJedessitsr  and 
its  ovm.   good  Balance."  And  the  Raleigh  Tavern  was  burned  to 
the  ground  as  well.  In  1903,  there  was  also  evidence  of  de- 
struction by  laan .  asj  well  as  tj   fire,  but.  at  this  point  it  wasB 
fairly  liQitedc  Ilany  of  the  small  out  buildings  such  as  kit- 
chens s  snolcehouses,  etc.  had  been  puJLled  dOTOi  d^^ring  the 
revolutionary  and  civil  wars,  Either  to  be  used  for  firewood 
or  to  be  used  in  the  building  of  officers*  quarters.  A  later 
effort  by  man  to  adapt  old  colonial  buildings  to  modern  use 
cx>uld  be  seen  in  thei  pov/der  magazine.   In  the  1830 's  some 
Baptists  had  taken  over  the  first  floor  to  use  as  their  meet.- 
Ing  house.  In  1853?  they  left  the  first  floor  to  move  into 
their  new  church  which  had  been  constructed  from  bricks  from 
the  magazine's  yard  wall,  and  which  stood  right  next  to  the 
magazine  itself.  Raymond  Frederich  describes  the  toivn  in  the 
early  nineteen  hiindreds  very  well. 

Many. -.old  structures  had  disappeared;  some 
had  been  ^imaginatively  renovated;  others 
were  becoming  hopelessly  dilapidated.  And 
yet  there  was  an  over-all  charm  aboiit  the 
place,  a  serenity  and  mellowness  which  gave 
it  dignity.^*' 

V/illiam  Goodv?in,  who  was  an  aiaateur  antiquarian,  fell  in  love 

v/ith  this  little  twon  that  held  his  fis?st  cliurch.  As  soon  as 


lie  v;as  alale  to  find  tlie  time  and  raiss  the  money,  he  started 
ac  thorough  a  restoration  as  was  possihle^v/ith  the  knowledge 
and  fimds  in  his  possession^  of  Bruton  Parish,  which  had  "been 
considerahly  altered  since  its  early  cjiolonial  days.  Lfuch  of 
its  original  v/oodwork  had  heen  torn  out,  the  old  high  pews 
had  "been  cut  do^vn,  the  original  pulpit  had  "been  replaced  and 
a  stained  glass  windox?  s^^^^  r/here  once  had  been  ju-st  plain 
glass »  V/illiain  Goodv^nxi   had  t^en  on  a  large  task  and  it  was 
1907  before  it  was  conpleted  to  his  satisfaction.  Unfortunately 
he  had  veiy  little  time  to  enjoy  his  work  for  in  I908  he  was 
transferred  to  a  new  parish,  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Rochester, 
Hew  York.   It  would  be  fifteen  years  before  he  would  return  to 
Williamsburg,  and  then  not  as  a  minister  but  as  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature  and  Social  Ethics  and  Director  of  the  College 
Endowaent  Plan  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

For  the  most  part  of  the  fifteen  year  absence  of  Dr. 
William  Goocawin,  nothing  really  happened  in  Williamsburg.  In 
fact  the  tov/71  was  dubbed  "Lotusburg"  by  a  newsman  who  found  it 
incredibie  that  a  town  could  beoone  so  peaceful  and  relaxed  that; 
it  could  almost  forget  to  hold  an  election  ahd  let  the  comaunity 
clock  stop  running,  both  of  which  Williamsburg  did,  the  forme?^ 
in  1912  and  the  latter  in.  1913.  However,  one  major  change  did 
occur  to  the  tovm  in  1919,  when  the  DuPont  Company  started  a 
munitions  plant  in  the  town  of  Hopewell  on  the  Janes  Hiver.  In 
I9I6,  DuPont  built  another  plant,  this  tine  near  \7illiamsburg. 
Almost  at  once  the  temporary  town  of  Pennnjnan,  created  for  those 
cooing  to  work  in  the  new   factory,  sprang  into  an  ezistence  that 


was  to  J^  just,  a  littlo  more  than  a  year.  Past  as  it  grew, 

tlie  new  toxm   could  not  'hold  all  the  people  coiaing  in  searcih 

of  jolDs.  So  the  overflow  headed  tov/ard  lyilliajoshurc,  whucii 

suddenly  found  itself  tiTm§d  into  a  hoon  town.  The  town  was 

overfloiving  with  not  only  people  seeking  work  at  the  plant 

and  housing  in  f/illiamshurg  hut  also  with  a  concentration  of 

anuy  and  na-vy  personnel  in  the  area,  'y«rr'^~l3uilt  modern 

otructures  that  passed  ao  homes  were  pulled  together  next  to 

the  old  colonial  houses.  The  sites  of  old  huildlngs  and  gardens 

were  soon  covered  with  stores 5  garages?  and  shacks  and  the 

Duke  of  Gloucester  street  was  paved  and  lined  with  telephone 

poles.  H.G.-  Herbert  in  an  article  for  Better  Hoaxes  and  Gardens 

could  not  have  descrihed  the  situation  any  hetter. 

The  principal  attractions  were  memories, 
ruins,  and  the  blessing  of  a  good  highway 
leading  away  from  it.   It  v/as  ahout  as  en- 
couraging as  a  ITew  Year's  resolution.  ^'V 

Thus,  when  Dr.  \7illian  Good^vin  returned  to  V/illiamshurg, 

this  time  to  sexve  the  college,  he  was  greeted  with  a  vista 

quite  different  from  the  one  he  had  left.  A  school  had  heen 

huilt  almost  on  top  of  the  foundations  of  the  palace.  The 

magazine's  yard  now  starved  as  a  home?v>f  a  group  of  negro 

shanty^.  Also  located  in  the  magazine  y©rd  was  a  gas  station 

with  the  sign  Toot-An~Ciia-Inf  supposedly  a  humorous  reference 

US' 
to  tM  recent  uncovering  of  the  Egyptian  pliaroh's  tomb.  Yet, 

out  of  all  of  the  changes,  mostly  unsightly,  that  v/ere  wrought. 

by  the  hasty  and  hurried  modernization  of  v/illiomsburg  the 

one  aspect  that  upset  Dr.  William  Goodwin  the  most  was  t^e 


telephone  poles  and  wires  i;liat  lined  the  Buke  of  Gloucester 

street  o  One  can  safely  say  tliat  he  hated  them  with  a  passion 

and  possibly  one  of  the  high  narks  of  the  restoration,  for 

hin  at  any  rate,  occ-arred  when  the  imaesthetic  poles  were 

replaced  with  undergroiind  power  lines. 

And  yet,  it  ^as   at  this  point,  when  the  situation  really 

could  not  have  looked  more  inpossihle  that  William  Goodwin 

he^a  a  to  think  of  a  restoration  projects  The  dream  nust  have 

gegun  in  1903 »  when  he  first  "began  his  v/ork  at  Bruton  Parish 

and  possihly  cane  to  fru;Ltion  as  late  ao  it  did  because  he 

realized  that  if  he  did  not  do  somethins  ao  one  wttuldc  And 

to  hin.»  WiU-iansburg  was  far  too  inportant  a  place  to  lose. 

This  sense  of  inportance  is  very  well  revealed  in  the  follow~ 

inc  letter. 

If  you  have  ever  walked  around  \7illiamsburg 
late  to  a  noonlight  night . . .  and  felt;  the 
presence  and  companionship  of  the  people 
who  used  to  live  here  in  the  long  gone  years, 
and  renenbered  the  things  that  they  did  '^-id 
the  things  that  they  stood  for,  and  pictured 
then  going  into  and  coning  out  of  the  old 
houses  in  which  they  once  lived,  and  re- 
membered the  things  wliich  they  said  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses  and  at  the  old  col3-ege  -- 
you  would  then  loiow  Miat  an  interesting 
place  V/illiansburg  is.  You  would  realize 
that  it  is  about  the  laost  interesting  p3-ace 
in  America. fc»^ 

Thus  the  drean  and  the  beginnings  of  some  plans  were 
fonned.  A3.1  that  Goodv/in  needed  nov/  was  someone  to  help 
hin  talce  these  plans  from  the  realm  of  imagination  and  trans- 
form them  into  reality.  In  1924,  he  attended  a  meeting  of 
Phi  Beta  ICappa  to  address  the  assembled  group  about  the  pos- 


aibility  of  ejlyectiiie  a  national  jienorial  hall  at  the  College 
of  \7illian  and  Llary?  vthere  the  Alpha  chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  was  located.   (It  seens  interesting  to  note  that  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  was  also  created  in  V/illiaiashure «   It  p/as  foimded 
in  the  Apollo  Room  of  the  Raleigh  QJavern. )  It  v/as  here  that 
he  zaet  EIr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  who  expressed  some  in- 
terest in  the  town  of  V/illiGmshurg  and  also  added  that  he 
hoped  he  could  make  a  trip  do^m  to  see  it.  Willian  Goodwin 
did  not  let  the  matter  dropj^  hut  went  to  see  Ilr.  John  Rocke~ 
feller  the  next  day.  Uhahle  to  speak r  to   Rockefeller  directly, 
he  spoke  at  some  length  v/ith  his  secretai^j,  who  said  she 
would  bring  the  natter  to  Rockefeller's  attention.  And  she 
didg  for  soon  afterwards  Goodwin  received  a  letter  expressing 
John  Rockefeller's  regret  that  he  vTas  not  interested  jja  a 
project  such  as  the  one  Dr«  Goodwin  had  described,  Goodwin's 
next  attenpt  to  find  a  benefactor  was  directed  at  the  Fords, 
and  more  specifically,  LIr,  Pord's  son,  Edsel.  The  following 
is  part  of  the  letter  Br.  William  Goodwin  sent  in  an  effort 
to  gain  the  Pords  support.  After  he  explained  v/hat  he  wanted 
to  do  and  described  a 'little  of  the  town's  Mstorical  back- 
ground he  wrote  the  follovmig: 

Unfortimately  you  and  your  father  are  at 
present  the  chief  contributors  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  city.  With  the  new  con- 
crete roads  leading  from  Newport  Hews  to 
Richmond  and  v/ith  the  road  to  nearby  James- 
town passing  through  the  city,  garages  and 
gas  tanks  are  fast  spoiling  the  appearance 
of  the  old  city,  and  nost  of  the  cars  which     ) ^^ 
stop  at  the  garages  and  gas  tanks  are  Ford  cars. 

Heedless  to  say,  Goodwin  did  not  find  any  sponsors  within 


the  Ford  family. 

However  J  in  1926,  dust  about  the  tine  that  Y/illiajm 
Goodwin  vvas  beginning  to  despair  of  ever  saving  the  town 
from  complete  ruin  by  progrersB  and  modernisation,  a  new 
hope  appeared,  strangely  enough,  in  the  form  of  John  Rockefeller, 
In  I.!arch  he  and  his  wife,  who  had  been  visiting  their  sons 
at  Hampton  Institute  dsicided  lo  drive  over  to  Williamsburg^ 
'They  did  and  were  given  a  very  thorough  and  excellent  tour 
by  \7illiam  Goodwin  himself.  At  this  time  John  Rockefeller 
showed  a  polite  interest  ir  the  tov^nip  but  said  nothing,  and 
lyillian  Goodwin,  who  had^ivr.th  great  difficulty,  restrained 
Salmsslf  from  mentioning  hi:;  pet  project,  watched  the  Rocke- 
feller-®  leave  feeling  that  he  had  missed  an  opportunity  that 
woLild  never  be  open  to  hiri  again.  However,  Rockefeller 
returned  in  llovember  of  19'i'6   to  attend  the  dexiieatioii  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Memorial  Hall  and  this  time  Goodwin,  pushed 
his  case  a  little  more  firmly. »  Bj   the  end  of  the  evening, 
Rockefeller  made  Goodwin  a  rather  unusual  offer,  \7illiam 
Goodvmi  v/as  to  have  sketches  ",.  .prepared  visualising  his 
conception  of  the  restoration  of  Williamsburg**,  John  Rocke- 
feller attached  two  strings  to  this  agreement.  First,  Good- 
win must  realize  that  he,  Jolm  Rockefeller  was  not  comnii*,ting 
himself  to  anything  beside  the  financing  of  the  sketches; 
second,  Rockefeller's  name  v/as  not  to  be  eomiected  in  any 

way  vrith  the  project.  This  precaution  v/as  taken  for  two  rea- 
sons. Rockefellr  did  not  want  to  commit  himself  to  a  project  -iS? 
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"t':.\  -Q   msh-tJ,  after  carefv  V  exaiuino-tion,  turn  out  Qffeentiailly 
to  \^   a  waste  of  time  and  monejre  He  also  did  not  want  hie 
nosie  -^^entioned  so  t'fiat  in  the  even-fe  "le  did  decide  to  continue 
vTith  t'.e  project  lie  *ould  loa  alj-je.  to  Tiu^^  the  necessary  real 
estate  .t  a  roEasonable  pr^ue.  And  this  laclc  of  cosailtmant 
ixud  thic  insistence  upon  secrecy  were  maintaineS.  "fay  Rocke- 
■.lel3.er  risat  up  until  the  time  the  restoration  began,  To 
put  it  hliiii';ly,  John  Rockefeller  left  hi2i3e3^  a  way  out  until 
he  was  siire  ':he  project  v/aa  something  with  which  M'  wanted 
to  "hecome  in'r>lved.  It  v/as,  to  he  sure,  an  intelligent  move 
on  hi.'s  partp  "hit  it  oust  have  heen  very  difficult  on  poor 
\7illiaLi  G-oodv/l'.,  for  Rookefeller  TDOcane  quite  involved  and 
had  invented  a  j[.reat  deal  of  noney  in  the  restoration  project 
"before  he  finally  coHniifetsd  hiiaself . 

Thus,  Goodv/'.n  started  two  aspects  of  what  would  finally 
result  in  u'le  resfioration  of  r/illiaoishurg.  Pi2?3t  he  hired  an 
architect,  Williani  Perry  fron  the  Boston  firm  of  Perry,  Sliaw, 
and  Hepburn  to  come  to  Willitamshurg  the  first  pax*t  of  1927 
and  stai't  the  preliiiinary  sketches.  Goodwin,  also  under  the 
authorization  of  Roelefeller,  he^an  to  huy  property  on  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  St.?eet  as  iS  carae  up  for  sale,  v/ith  it 
understood  that  if  Jchij.  Rockefeller  shou3.d  change  his  mind 
the  property  would  be  yx%   hack  on  the  market.  The  first  house 
to  he  bought  was  the  Uulwell-Paradise  House,  on  December  9,  1926'. 
And  it  mist  be  kept  in  nlnd  that  this  puroiiaee  and  all  other 
purchases  of  lands  as  \7el.l  as  the  surveying  of  the  land  by 
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Perry  so  that  he  could  create  the   sketches,  war  to  be  ifer^t 
as  uch  of  a  secret  from  the  people  of  Williamsburg;  -^ip  nos- 
slble.  To  be  sure,  SlUlam  Goodwin  had  a  difficult  t^^isk  set 
before  him*   Even  Perry,,  who  would  b  ^  doing  all  of  the  pre- 
liminary architectural  work  did  not  know  for  whom  he  was 
working*   Part  of  his  re-ction  to  the  entire  scheiie  followps 

I  can  reTiember  discussing  the  letter  with 
my  pr^rtiers.   It  sounded  a  bit  fantsstiCj, 
and  of  course  we  iad  no  ider;  i^7ho  was  b^' ek- 
ing the  oroject,  but  Dr.  Goodwin  assured 
us  there  were  funds  available  to   »5ay  for 
the  work.  Right  from  the  start  there  was 
an  assurance  that  this  wasn^t  just  soTieone's 
bauble. '^«^^ 

One  wonders  how  Perry  reacted  tJhen  he  discovered  that  in  the 

cause  of  secreoy,  he  would  hpve  to  sur^/ey  the  city  of  Williarnsburg 

at  nighto 

By  Kay  21,  IS^Z?,  when  the  Hockessfej.lers  came  down  to 

Wllllainsburg  for  a  visits  the  project  v;?is  going  quite  well. 

Perry,  had  begun  his  work  by  validating  the  Frenchman's  map, 

a  map  drawn  by  one  of  the  cartographers  In  Hochambeau*s  ar^ny, 

vihich  showed  not  only  the  general  plan  of  Williamsburg  but 

the  sizes,  shapes,  and  locations  of  all  the  buildings  as  they 

had  been  during  the  revoliJtlonary  vjar.  The  '■.ap  had  nroven  to 

be  quite  accurate  and,  as  a  result,  wou'd  be  Invaluable  to  the 

restoration »  Having  msde   sure  the  map  vi^s   coT-rect  by  making  a 

general  survey^  Perry  had  made  a  osreful  stud?  of  the  town,  and 

then  with  a  staggering  colleotlovi  of  photogra'^ihs,  sketches, 

and  notes  |he  h9d  returned  to  Boston  at  the  ^nd  of  J.^nurrylL  le^'Vlng 
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a  prosilse  that  the  r>lp,ns  would  be  reedy  In  time  for  the 
Boekefellers^  -visli;.     Both  i-.r.   and  v.rs»   Rockefeller  vjere 
"ver-y  Intevep'c^'.d  in  the  plans  and  all  the  inforraafcion  ^  nC.  his- 
torical d^ita  that  want  with  them  and  It  tjar.  quite  ar>  srent  to  both 
Dr.  WilllaTr;  Goodwin  and  his  seoretwry,   Miss  Sllxabeth  Jr^eyeas 
that  Rockefeller  was  very  interested  in  the  reetoratloR  r>ro.'ieotg. 
lets  as  Miss  Bayes  noted  later »   ^he  (Soctcefeller)   apoke  alwagrs 
with  rni  "if®*"     The  decision  made  at  this  Tneetltig,  while  still 
not  comrHitting  Hoekefellerg   took  the  pro.lect  one  step  further^, 
for  he  authorised  Goodwin  to  try  and  buy  the  pro-oerty  which  was 
considered  *strai*eg1.e'*  to  the  restorationx     This  would   saera  to 
be  the  palace  and  the  pMace  greenj   the  oapitol  and  the  co?i  oeet'- 
ing  link     between  the  two  framed  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street* 
Rockefeller  also  seemed  to  be  interested   in  oop!sibl.y  resfcorlne  th© 
\^Ten  Building  of  the  Collegej   for  he  asked  ttet  Perry  submit 
some  prelisinax'y  sketches  of  it«     While  Rockefeller  showed  this 
interest  he  still  ifsi&  .  ®d  his  name  to  be  ker«t    :ut  of  the  projects 
As  Raymond  Podich  writes  ^Meanwhile,  Goodwin  w«s  to  '^neintain 
the  seor»^t  of  Rockefeller's  interest  B.nd  shoalde>?  the  real 
burden  of  reaponslblllty  for  the  de-relopment  of  the  resotratioa 
plans. 

By  July-   1927  the  riurohaslns  progro'n  ^ad  beguno     But  alniost 
at  once  Cfoodwln  ran  Into  trouble  andj    to  be  sure^   it  Tnust  have 
been  most  unusual  to  see  a  clergynan,   with  no  knovrn  inder-endsnt 
inc.orna  suddenly  buying  up  fairly  Ippge  tracto  of  land.     ;Che 
citizens  of  VJllligimsburg  were  only  -aildly  interesed  and  Goodx-'in 
reallv  had  no  trouble  until  the  nexxsT^aoars  suddenly  became  ax-rare 
of  his  activities  •     Fearing  that  all  his   ol&r.s  woitld  bo  ot/erthrowri 
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by  umjanted  publicity,,  v-Jilllnm  Goodwin  vaerxt   to  the  edit-^sas  of 
the   prominent  newspapers  in  the  surrounding  areas  to  as'*  thsir 
help  and  then  published  an  amiounoement  In  the  WeiTport  Mews 
Daily  Press  expl:  ining  that  he  h^id  been  able  to  interest  someone 
in  presert'-lng  some  of  thB   historic  sites  of  vifllliaissburs,  but  the 
plans  would  be  ruined  if  the  peor.le  of  Williarasburg  did  not  ozTer 
their  cooperation*  Evidently  the  %i«'^''^4e  chose  was  a  wise  onej 
for  interest  and  speculation  died  down  alrnost  at  once  and  did  not 
reappear  until  just  before  the  restoration  activities  oiDeniy  began-; 

Aside  froTD  unwanted  publicity  Goodx-rln  ran  Into  other  dlf- 
floulties,  rnainly  In  buying  the  needed  property.  Some  of  the 
people  were  vjilling  to  sell,  but  at  prices  so  high  &s  to  -^lake 
even  considering  the  v>archase  rsdiculous.  Others  viere  not  willing 
to  sell  at  alio  These  people  trere  usually  decendants  of  the 
original  colonial  families^  viho  felt  it  almost  a  sin  to  sell  the 
house  tliat  their  great-great  grandfather  had  built.  Goodwin 
solved  this  problcirn  by  allowing  the  residents  life  tenure^ 
That  is  the  houses  were  sold  to  Goodwin  and  would  be  restored 
but  the  owners  could  live  in  thea  rent  free  for  the  rest  of  thulr 
livee:.  This  solution  nroved  to  be  tnost  successful  and  vjas  used 
in  Tiany  c^-ses.  As  fpr  as  the  fjirE)e©»  Instance  wps  concerned 
Dr.  Goodwin  usually  tried  to  bring  the  orice  dow-,  and  if  he 
could  not  do  that,  the  TDroperty  reTnalned  unbought  until  such  o 
tioie  as  the  resident  vms  willing  to  ask  a  resonp.ble  price. 

By  :J:;vecber  of  1927»  the  project  wr,'s  doing  quite  well, 
Goodwin  hf>d  been  .^j-ble  to  buy  'nuch  of  the  "stragic*'  prorsertv,  and 
Perry  had  rsore  or  less  finished  the  architectural  plans,  or,  at 
an:7  rate 5  had  taken  them  as  fr-T  as  he  could  without  further 
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lnvestisf.tlo.n  ;u2d.on« the- spot  research.  On  Nove-sber  19?  192? 

William  Perry  ■••>  d  i-illlia^a  Go  dwin  met  lii  liew  York  at  the  Vf.>nder«- 

bullt  Hotel  to  set  up  an  exhibit  of  sorts,  tiade  u-r?  of  all  the  plansj, 

sketches p  and  dravTlngs  for  the  meeting  that  Good^-Jla  wo  ild  hrve 

iirlth  JohF^Hockefeller  th  21st  of  -Jovetiber  to  discuss  bow  ths 

rilons   were  developing.  On  the  21st,  Hockefeller  arrived  and 

he  and  WilliPii  Goodwin  went  over  all  the  plans  very  crefallyo 

The  next  day  John  Rockefeller  and  his  nspoclfites.  Colonel  WoodSp 

fir.  Debevolse  nnd  .ir.  Reydtj  met  with  Willlaai  Goodwin,  and  after 

Hockefeller  had  explained  the  i^lans  to  the  men  vjho  had  not 

heard  theai  before  5  he  ^  «  .  «  intimated  that  he  would  be  respon- 

sible  for  the  develonrssnt  of  the  nlans  as  wr:ey  had  been  presented c* 

Hr.  Hockefeller  had  taken  a  long  time  to  -aake  an  his  iiindt  he 

had  checked  every  aspect  and  considered  every  detail  and,  having 

cont'idered  the  restoration  of   VJllliamsburg  a  project  that  was 

ex-^^:c&mely  worthv/hile,  he  entered  into  it  vxhole-haartedly  and  with 

great  enthusiaani  and  interest.  The  quotation  that  follows  shoTrTs, 

to  some  extent,  his  feSllngs  ab'-mt  the  restorstlono 

'So  widei'take  to  preserve  a  single  building 
when  its  environTiSnt  has  changed  and  is  no 
longer  in  keening  has  alwc^ys  seoiued  to  nie 
(John  Rockefeller)  unsatisfactory  .  •  » 
The  restoration  of  Williatasburgs  howeverj 
offered  an  opportunity  to  restore  a  coinT?lete 
area  and  free  it  entirely  from  alien  cr 
inharmonic  surroundings,  as  well  as  to 
preserve  the  beauty  and  chi^rm  of  the  ola 
biiildings  and  gardens  of  the  city  and  its 
historical  significance^  Thus  it  faade  a       ^ 
unique  and  irreslstr^ble  apr)ealo*  ^^R^ 

W:i^".Idn  a  fev;  months  of  i-iro  Rockefeller" s  decision  to  restore 

Williamsburg,  the  legal  organization  Involvea  vJltn  such  an 
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undertaking  -.ns  coT;oleted«     The  project  was  directed  by  two 
corporations  J     Colonial  Williamsburs,   Inc.  and  the  Williarnnbur^ 
ilolding  Corr.oration  which  Irter  ^j^^^  the  Wllliamsburs  ftestor^tlon.. 
Inc.     The  first  cor-or'^tion  vras  set  up  as  ?.  nonprofit  educ-tloirial 
.::o:op..:<ratlono     As  Rutherfoerd  Goodwin  explains  "^This  cornor-  tion 
(Colonial  iJilllarrtsburg)   has  since  held  title  to  and  managec! 
proioertlesa  buildings  and  activities  devoted  and  reptrictcd  to 
historical  ?.nd  eduootional  "our'^oses."     The  second  cor-oration 
took  cure  of  the  administrative  aspects  of  the  project  and  as 
time  went   on  also  took  ov^r  the  Tnanageaent  of  the  Xnn  end   other 
faclMtles  for  feeding  and  housing  the  many  visitors  In  VJilliaasburgo 

V/hlle  the  legal  problems  were  being  dealt  t-grlth  In  Mew  Vorkj 
Williatn  GoodV7in  had  returned  honie  and  vras  continuing  to  buy 
propertyo     iVithout  doubt  he  was  delighted  that  ';;i<t  project 
gfciffTiitfifli^  Ujr% ch  meant  so  Tiuch  bo  hln:,   hacLbeen  aporovod  and  would 
eventually  begin..     FJowever,   some  of  the  ^^ellght  niust  n.?ve  been 
marred  by  the  huge  a?3ounts  of  xrork  that  he  had  to  cone  with 
0e^m^sQl  VJilliam.obur^  f  or  he  was  handling  his  ovm  job  and  the 

3  V"0 '■»-'"' "^S; 

continually  $©«^i«^  demands  of  restoration  project  at  the  saie  time* 
By  spring  of  192'Sj  he  wrs  relieved  of  soTie  of  the  burden.  X'T-^en  a 
staff  for  zbe   project  began  to  assenble  in  Williamsburg.  Perrejs 
Shaw  and  Hepburn  had  been  asked  to  do  the  architectur;al  vroj.-'k, 
Tood  and  liroi^n,  a  iie^   York  f  Ir-n  had  bean   secured  to  do  the 
confer:^ c ting,  and  the  Boston  landscape  architect  Arthur  Shura3.iff 
had  been  hired  to  supervise  the  rebuilding  of  the  gardens, 
fcarrlson  Dea>s?R*feh,  one  of  iJockefeller^s  aides,  also  arrived  to 
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hel?.->  with  the  increas' ngly  coolicated  leg^'l  aspects  of  the 

project.  'While  the  arrival  of  these  nen   took  away  '^■uch  of  the 

pressure  that  had  been  overwhelming  Goodvrln  they  also  created  a 

great  amount  of  cariosity  in  the  to-m,  for  Wiiliatnsbars  was 

fairly  SEiall  and  the  arrival  of  that  -r'^B^nj   strpn^'ersp  Taost  of  ths-n 

with  very  obvious  northern  accents^  oould^go  unnoticed^  By 

June  of  19ii8  Wllliair.  Goodwin  realized  th^t  the  secrecy  as  to  the 

benefactor  of  the  •oro;iect  could  no  longer  be  keiot,  and  on  June  12, 

1928  he  snaov.HC'cid  to  the  town  both  the  projected  plans  for  the 

restoration  of  Williamsburg  and  the  name  of  the  man  who  was 

goins  to  finance  the  entire  operation.  Mot  ©Treryone  was  enthusiastio 

about  the  clan.  As  one  of  the  residents  said  *There  is  iio  doubt 

but  that  the  contract  will  go  through,  but  I  xmnt  you  to  Imow 

there  is  one  man  who  has  had  something  to  say  on  the  other  sids« 

We  will  reap  dollars,  but  will  we  ox-m  our  towi?  Will  you  not  be 

in  the  i-'osltion  of  a  butterfly  pinned  to  a  card  In  a  glass  c^-binet  •  •  »"^ 

But,  on  the  vyhole,  alfjiost  everyone  t'ras  in  favor  of  the  idea* 

Within  a  short  tliae  the  contract  was  anproved  and  by  the  inlddls  of 

June,  the  work  on  the  reb-toration  r>rosraija  hegem  in   earnest , 
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Wiiilo  the  liictory  of  the  reot oration  project  in  V/illains- 

tnxr^l   is  extremely  intersating,  it  also  has  far  too  wide  a  acope 

to  be  G'^ce  into  in  any  ^'^reat  detail  in  tliic  paper,  Porhaps 

the  best  \yay  to  ^ain  a  hacic  "luiderGtanding  of  the  general 

developnont  of  the  project,  v7ithont  going  into  it  in  ;';:reat 

length  and  depth,  v/oi'.ld  be  to  exaaine  the  tivo  major  changes 

in  approach  that  have  talcen  place  during  the  restora;^ion's 

developncn;^.  The  first  occurred  ixi  1934  and  the  second  in 

1946.   1934  marked  the  fulfillment  of  the  first  progran 

imdert alcen  at  V/illiansburg.   It  shoi:!.ld  be  nentioncd  at  this 

point  that,  interested  as  Rockefeller  was  in  the  restoration 

of  V/illiansburg,  v/hen  he  first  launched  the  progran  he  had 

wo   idea  of  restorjjig  the  entire  city-  Rutherfoord  Good\7in 

erplains  the  Imited  goals  of  the  first  program  very  \7ell» 

jis  first  projected,  the  Intention  of  the 
Restoration  had  been  to  restore  certain  of 
the  ancient  and  historic  build jjigs  sur- 
viving in  V/illiansburg. ..  .Thus,  in  the 
ninds  of  ..'ost,  the  ultimate  result  was  at 
first  visualised  as  an  hictorical  Center 
in  which  a  generous  Scattering  of  restored 
and  reconsrtucted  Buildings,  intersperced 
v/ith  gardens  and  loxidacapei  areas,  v/ould 
exenplifly  the  various  architectural  cmd 
structi-.ral  types  which  had  existed  in 
Uilliajusburg,  and  which  v/oii.ld  be  generally 
rrjyiindful  (  though  not  fully  representative) 
of  the  loco-1  colony  Scene. J^* 

And  eight  years  after  the  restoration  effort  had  begun 

this  goal  had  been  reached.  By  the  end  of  1934  over  four 

htmdred  i.iodem  structures  had  been  re  loved  f ro7:i  the  five 

"strategic"  areas,  parts  of  which  were  being  restored. 
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TlaecG  area.0  were  the  original  yard  and  btiildinf^D  of  'Villian 

ajid  ''"ary,  the  33\u::e  of  G-loucester  Street,  CaT)itol  Square,  TarJr.et 

Square,  and  the.  Court  house  f^reen  ond  Palace  ^reen.  i\nd  not  only 

had  foiir  htmdred  nodem  "buildings  "been  rei:ovGd,  but  ono  hundred 

axid  fifty  colonial  buildings  had  been  restored  or  reconstfrueted. 

Arion^j;  these  were  the  V/ren  Building*  the  Court  House  of  1770, 

the  i^aliegh  Tavem,  the  Capitol,  and  the  Palace,:  I'any  of  the 

Gardens  ojid  lavma  had  also  ''o^otn.   returned  to  their  original 

colonial  state,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street,  while  pavedy 

v;as  finally  relieved  of  the  telephone  poles  aiid  \7ir-es»  '^vriX'j'- 

thing  had  finished  al:;i03t  exactly  as  had  been  planned,  and  it 

seemed  as  if  Or.  Good^vin  spoke  for  many  in  part  of  a  letter 

that  he  wrote  to  a  f±iend:   "  The  vAivork  of  restoration  ie 

now  progressing  to  a  point  where  its  beautiful  com.p3.etion  is 

in  sight*'"'  However,  this  was  hardly  the  case,  for,,  far  from 

ending}  by  1934  the  restoration  project  in  Williamsburg  v-as 

just  beginningo   The  expansion  of  the  progran  occurred  for  two 

reasons B  First,  TIr.  John  Rockefeller,  jafter  reviewing  bhe 

enf^re  situation,  had  decided  that  the  project  was  certainly 

\7orth  continuing  oxi6.   expanding.  As  Rutherfoord  Goodwin 

e^qilaino : 

...on  the  part  of  Ilr,  Rockefeller  arid  the 
adi'.iinistration  Coz'porationp  it  can  be  said, 
that,  as  the  work  advanced,  countless  new 
actualities,  potentialities,  end  Posaibilitie,':- 
for  the  Project  as  a  whole,  becojie  increasingly 
apparent,  and  that  only  out  of  Errperience  and 
Knowledge  gained  fron  these  opening  years 
could  a  broader  concept  cf  the  Restoration 
have  developed. *S3 
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Second,    the  rocponse  of  the  Aiericaii  pu"blic  had  "beon  so  enthuoiactic, 
though  rather  ciirprisilnG,    ■\q  it  had  heon  entireJ.y  vj.ig elicited, 
and,    in  fact,    coneivhat  tmanticipa.ted,    that  it  had  been   iecidcd 
u.oon  "by  the  directors  of  the  rootoration,    and  Ilr.  John  Hocke^el- 
lor  to  widen  aiid  expand  the  scope  of  the  project. 

Thiis  from  1934  until  1935  the  restoration  project  and 
thoce  who  worked  with  it  went  thx-ough  a  period  of  pauoe,    re- 
flection,   oj3.d  consolidation  l^cfore  star-bine  to  vrork  on  the 
expanded  procram.     Ar  this  point  the  architectural  and  biiildinsfj: 
staffo  were  sonewhat  reduced,    and,   nore  inportantly,    the 
architectural  and  conatruction  work  v/as  no  longer  handled  hy 
17ew  York  firms,    hut  by  nenboro  of  the  restoration  staff.      Tae 
roprecentative  fron  Perry,    Shaw,  ft  Ilepbussn  re-fcu.med  to  Hew  'xorlc^ 
leaving  Edwin  Kondrev/  and  Singleton  "".loorehead  in  charge  of 
the  architecture  departnent.      Todd  A  Brown,    the  contractors 
also  left,    and  thei.r  office  becane  the  Const2nicti 3n-T Taint tl?- 
nance  Departnent  of  Colonial  v7ilLiaasburg, 

The  reconstruction  progran,    then,    started  on  it  course 
of  e:q)ansion  in  1931:3.     This  new  coiirse  took  several  directicns. 
It  was  at  this  point  that   it  v/as  decided  to  restore  the  entire 
area  of    /illiarasburg  rather  than  just  certain  specific   sec- 
tions of  ito     As   Rutherfoord  G-ocdwin  noted: 

Subsequent  to  the  Alterations  of  Plan  and 
organis'.ation,    a  ITi^rJber  of    /ide   Spaces  rahich 
exist  batwoon'  the  restored  and  recdnstrtieted 
T5uildings  of'  the  first  Period  iaf  Restora- 
tion have  graduaH.ly  been  fillecl'  v/i^h  yet 
other  '.fluildings ,    thus   offering  a  nore 
conplete   Representation  of  a  colonial 
rietroijolis.      Also  new  areas  have  been 
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added  to  thoce  originally  chosen  for 
Reotorationj  and  additional  Properties 
have  "been  .nxchasod  or  have ^hp cone 
available  within  them  all.*'-'*^ 

To  help  conplete  the  ahove  nentioned  picture  of  a 

colonial  aetropolis,  another  area  of  colonial  life  •.us 

rcaearohed  and  recreated,  thal|of  the  craft^  shops,  cuch  as 

the  "bakery,  the  Apothecary's  aiid  the  Ililliner'o  ohopc? 

"...v/herc  skilled  Artificers,  worlzlns   vrith 
ancient  Inplenento,  supply  many  of  the  im- 
usxial  Requironents  fo  the  Restoration, 
while  errenplifying  and  Gxplajjtiin^;  their 
Crafts  to  Visitors, i^V 

So  the  craftsmen  joined  the  cost-umes  hostesses  in  adding  one 
more  realistic  touch  to  the  Gxpcmding  Colonial  V/illiaosburg. 
Along  with  thition  of  the  craft  shops  two  jaore  structures  ^  the 
Puhlic  Gaol  and  the  aeorge  'Tjrthe  house,  were  restored  and 
opened  to  the  public j  raising  the  nwiber  of  e^thibitio^  buildings 
to  seven.  The  original  five  were  tho  Palace p  the  Capitol, 
italiegh  Tavern,  The  Court  House  of  1770,  aad  the  Ludwell- 
Paradise  house,  which  held  TIrs.  Jolin  D.  L?ockefellerJr's 
collection  of  Aiierican  art.  'Jith  the  addition  of  nore  buildings 
more  hostesses  and  gtiided  were  needed,  and  it  v/as  in  this 
period  that  the  ladies  vmo   oervod  as  the  hostesses  and 
:r^.ides  through  the  buildings  were  required  to  learn  a  fairly 
large  and  comprehensive  bofly  of  information  about  the  struc- 
ture through  \7hich  they  v/ere  giving  a  tour,  so  that  correot 
answers  instead  of  vaf;ue  generalities  could  be  given  in 
response  to  questions  c   These  ?7hanges.  and  the  nany  other  'ohat 
took  place  during  the  first  years  of  the  expanded  progrnj!3. 
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jGct  gradually  f.iiderv/ent,  as  tlie  scope  and  focus,  as  v/ell  as 

the  physical  area,  of  the  restoration  project  began  to  qtov^   and 

develop.  3y  1940  the  focus  v/as  no  longer  chiefly  centered 

on  the  architectural  aspects  of  V/illianshurgo  Q}his  does 

not  mean  that  the  desire  to  create  a  comprehensive  exhibit 

of  the  architectural  styles  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which 

essentially  v/as  the  first  goal  which  the  people  "beginning  the 

restoration  had  set  for  thenselvea,  had  been  abandonned,  for 

this  certainly  v/ae  not  the  caaSo  The  focus  v/as  nov/  expanded 

and  enlarged  to  nore  fully  inclu^  the  historic  and  educational 

aspects  of  V/illiamsburg,  as  v/ell  as  the  architectural.  This 

change  in  approach  can  be  seen  fairly  well  in  the  follov/ing 

cLUotatioHs  v/hich  is  the  statement  of  purpose  of  Colonial 

V/illiansburg,  v/hich  seens  to  have  oean   conposed  and  written 

about  this  period, 

...to  recreate  accurately  the  environment 
of  the  men  an.d  Tsromen  of  ^e  eighteenth 
century  'Villiaasburg  and  to  bring  about 
such  on   understanding  of  their  lives  and 
tines  that  present  and  future  generations 
nay  more  vividly  appreciate  the  contributions 
of  these  early  Americans  to  the  ideals  and 
ciilture  of  our  coujitry„3VO 

V/hile  the  firjfet  change  was  basically  one  of  ideology 

and  focus,  the  second  v/as  essentially  o^e  of  method  and 

interpretation.  It  occurred  in  1946,  right  after  the 

Depas?tnent  of  Intrepretation  v/as  set  up  under  Dr.  Edv/ard 

P.  Alexander.  By  this  time  the  restoration  program,  despite 

the  problems  imposed  upon  cit  by  the  war,  v;as  developing  quite 
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v/ell.  By  1946  noiiy  of  the  original  eiglity-five  original 
colonial  buildings, which  had.  been  still  standing  when  the 
restoration  had  begun,  had  been  reconstructed.  Over  six 
hundred  nodcm  buildings  had  been  renoved  or  destroyed, 
and  approximately  two  hjjndred  and  fifty  colonial  stiTuctures 
had  been  reconstructed.  The  last  figure  sound  extremely 
impressive,  until  one  examines  it  a  little  more  closely. 
So  be  sure,  about  two  hsmdrefl  and  fifty  colonial  structures 
v;ere  reconstructed^  but  mostpf  these  structures  v/ere  the 
oii.tbuildings  which  surrounded  all  of  the  colonial  hotises. 
"0-atbuildings"  is  the  term  applied  to  the  small  buildings 
set  aside  from  the  main  house,  such  as  the  well  house, 
the  smoke  house,  the  kitchen,  the  carriage  house  and 
the  stable,  and  ojcasional^,  the  slave  quarters.  Thus, 
v/hile  there  wore  several  reconstruction  efforts  accomplished 
in  \7illiansburg,  the  Palace  and  the  Capitol  bejjig  two 
excelle'Sh  examples,  most  of  the  btiildings  that  were  recon- 
structed v/ere  the  outbuildings,  which  were  essential  to  the 
project  only  jji  that  they  were  necessary  to  provide  the 
correct  setting. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  impression  which  the  general 
public  received  in  the  late  nineteen  forties.  The  people 
in  charge  of  tho  restoration,  and  especially  the  architects^ 
were  extr  mely  pleased,  and  justifiiably  so,  V7ith  what  they 
had  accomplished.   In  1929  they  had  taken  a  small  southern 
town  that  was  an  extremely  unattractive  hodge-podge  of 
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for  i-hG  noot  partV^'rettimed  it,  architecturally,  at  ojiy  rate, 

to  the  Qit;htecnth  centuiy.  She  problens  raid  difiicultien 

■hich  they  h/id  faced  were  iiaaiy,  and  the  haaic  ohcstacle  is 

stated  very  ^7ell  in  the  follouinc  quotation  from  an  eiehteonth 

centv.iy  biiilder's  dicteinary. 

He  who  altera  an  old  llouoe  is  ty'd  as 
a  T-ranclator  to  the  Original,  and  is 
confined  to  the  Fancy  of  the  first 
Bixilder.   Such  a  TTan  v/ould  he  unv/iae 
to  pull  dovm  a  cood   old  Building,  per- 
haps to  erect  a  worse  new  one.  '*** 

^;Wiilv/  no  "...cood  old  Buildinc..."  bad  heon  destroyed  xn 

•Jilliaros-burc,  a  number  of  ne\.'  ones  had  been  created  from 

the  evidence  that  historiono,  archaeolo^f^ists,  and  achitects 

could  piece  tocether.  Imd.   even  though  the  great  laa^jority 

of  these  now  buildings  were  outbuildings,  the  people  who 

worked  with  the  restoration  project  were  quite  proud  of  them 

Pjid  the  effort  that  had  Gone  into  their  ^Qpreation.  And, 

as  a  result,  the  Public  Relations  Department  of  the  restoration 

project  could  not  help  stresoine  all  the  new  reconstruction 

work  that  was  .:';oin£-  on,  at  the  expense  of  the  iiDortant 

restoration  ,  ,   ^     a    -■, 

3Bee^5ie=t5ni&=feiea  work  that  was  bairi,-  carried  out  at  uhe  sajic 

tine.  The  public's  reaction  to  thin  approach  was  somewhat 

o#  a  surprise.  Hostesses  in  the  exhibition  buillinr;s  bocmi 

hoariuA-  coiments  about  how  wonderful  a  jo^b  the  restoration 

teans  hvad  done  in  rebuilding  the  entire  city,  and  people 

boGcm  to  ask  questions  about  the  c^^at  fire,  which  they 

assumed  had  swept  throuf^h  the  tov/n  in  the  late  ei^htecmth 

century,  rapine  it  conpletely.   It  was  at  this  r^oint  that 
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the  new  Int  rep  re  trio  ion  Dopartnent  stepped  in  and  'bec.on   to 
correct  the  erroneous  iinpreocion  that  the  Public  I^elatims 
Department  had  unfortunately  created.   It  took  those  v/orking 
with  the  intrepretation  procrr-ii  several  yeai*;:!  to  acconolish 
their  c^txl,    that  of  yiiaking  it  quite  clear  to  all  visitors 
that  Ji '.liarashurg  vraa   a  restored  to\7n,  with  only  a  few 
strate£!;ic  rec one tnnSt ions,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  nost  of  the  imioortant  colonial  buildings^d 
the  city  plan  had  been  left  relatively  untouched,  the  entire 
project  could  never  have  been  undertaken.  Prom  1946,  then, 
the  slant  of  the  restoration  had.   tu-iderf^one  a  definite  chanijej 
as  had  the  scope  and  focus  in  1934.  After  1946  the  emphasis 
was  placed  on  all  of  the  restoration  work -ftiat  had  been  dona, 
rather  than  on  the  reconstruction  results.  This  emphasis 
is  fairly  important,  for  it  is  the  fact  that  V/illiamsburg  is 
a  restored  ro,ther  than  a  reconstructed  to\7n  that  £^ives  it 
its  authenticity. 

By  the  end  of  the  1960's  '/illiamsburg  |j^d  become  one  of 
the  best~]aiown  efforts  tov/ard  historic  preservation  in  the 
United  States.  The  restoration  of  a  small  tovm,  v/hich  •'Ir. 
John  Rockefeller  Jr.  felt  that  he  could  accomplish  with  atout 
five  million  dollars  has,  to  date,  cost  him  and  his  fanily 
over  eighty-six  Liillion  dollars  to  achieve.   Ye!;  it  is 
certain  that  veiy  few  consider  the  money  wanted,  for 
',.'illia:Tsburfj  lias  certainly  returned  on  the  Investment  made 
in  it.  The  contributions  it  has  made  to  the  field  of 
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historic  proriorvation  are  co\intleaD,  so  only  a  fe-  oan  "be 
nentionod  lioro.   Perhapo  the  mont  inportant  contrih-ution 
,/il.liaina'b'ur/;';  haa  aade  can  "bo  found  in  the  statidardo  of 
excellence  and  accuracy  it  has  net,  and  which  noot  attcnpts 
toward  historic  conservation  since  /illiaiac'bur^j'D  exaiaple 
have  tried  to  fol  ow.   These  standards  of  excellence  ond 
ac ;uracy,  which  have  been  maintained  as  closely  as  possible 
throughout  the  course  of  i^he  restor^.tion  project,  were  set 
for  the  restoration  crev/s  by  the  architects  theioselves.  These 
standards  are  enbodied  in  what  the  architects  christened 
"The  Decalogue",  "...a  code  of  restoration  principles  and 
procedures..."  vmich  are  inorluded  below. 

1)  All  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings 
in  which  the  colonial  tradition  persists 
should  be  retained  irrespective  of  their 
actual  date. 

2)  ..Qiere  the  classical  tradition  persists 
in  buildings  oifpo-rts  of  buildiijgSj  great 
descretion  shov.ld  be  exercised  before 

destroying  then. 

3 )  V/iAhin  the  "restoration  area"  all 
work  which  no  longer  represents  c^onial 
or  classical  traditions  should  be  deno- 
liohed  or  rer.ioved. 

4)  Old  buildings  in  V.'illiajisburg  outside 
the  "restoration  area"  wherever  possible 
should  be  left  and  if  possible  perseived 
on  thoir  origiD.al  sites  and  re::  uored  there 
rather  than  noved  within  the  "area". 

5)  ITo  surviving  41d  work  should  be  rebuilt 
for  struciiiral  reasons  if  any  reasonP-ble 
additional  trouble  and  expense  would 
suffice  to  preserve  it. 

6)  There  should  be  held  in  the  riinds 
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of  the  architects   in  the  troatnent  of 
the  huildinc;G  the  dii;tinction  he;v/eeii 
"Precervation"  where   the  ohject  ic 
scrupulouG   retentio2i  of  the  curviving 
\7or]c  hy  ordcrinf;  renair,    and  "  .Restoration" 
v/hero  tho  ohjoct  io   the  rocoTGry  of  the 
old  forra  by  nev/  work;      the   larr:ect 
praticable  Runba'  of  bv.ildin':s  sho-  Id 
be  preserved  rather  than  rcntored. 

7)   Snch  precervation  and  rer^toration 
work  requires  a  Glower  po.ce   than  ordi- 
naiy  nodem  construction  \Tork,    and  a 
superior  ipeault  should  be  preferred 
to  more  rapid  prof;resD. 

3)   In  rectoration  the  use   of  old  material 

and  details   of  the  period  and  character, 
properly  recorded,    is  co:.r.iendable  v/hig^ 
thQ,y  can  be  oectired. 

9)  In  t]ie  secLirinc  of  old  natcrialn 
there  should  be  no  denolition  or  re- 
moval o£  buildings  \7here   there  secns 
a  reasonable  prospect  that  they  v/ill 
persist   intact  on  their  criminal  sites. 

10)  '..'here  new  nate rials  rrast  be  used, 
they  should  be  of  a  character  apnroj:iraat4 
the  oM,    but  no  attenpt  shoiild  be  made  to 
"antique"   then  by  theatrical  neons. 

Another  area  in  which    /illi;  .nsburg  has  made  a  large 

contribtition,   not   only  in  the  field  of  historic  precervationj 

but  for  Arierica  in  cGiieral,    is   in  archaeology .     Before 

the  archaeological  work  was  bOi^ain  in    .'illiMAsburg,    .'unerican 

archaeolOfi^y  really  did  not  exist   in  any  major  sense.    \Cn 

fact,    before  1923  alraost  all  of  the  archaeological  e.-;fortG 

i.n  jvnerica  were  confined  to  Indian  or  prehistoric   cites. 

It  toolc  the  resoiirces  and  the  naterials  that  were  present 

iii   Jillianisburc-^  to  create  an  at;iosphere   in  which  American 

aENshaeology  was  able  to  develop.      The  material  uncovered 
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at  \7illiacisbu:.',j  and  some  of  the  ir.etliods  used  these,  such  as 
the  croas-fjritl  technique,  \7ere  a  great  help  to  both  scholar^ 
and  archaeolo.^ists  in  the  Unite:  States  and  abroad,^ 

One  otiier  area  in  which  a   great  deal  of  work  v/ar  done 
vms  that  of  ricearch.  The  'Vill.-'.aasburg  researchers  o-d  histo- 
rians, like  the  Williamsburg  aerjhitects,  set  a  stan^^-rd  in  the 
excellence  and  the  thoroughness  of  their  work  tha-*  others  in 
their  field  hc.ve  tried  to  achiore  ever  since,  "Ilie  people 
v/crking  with  the  research  deparsnent  in  the  i'Gotoration  project 
wein;  sone  of  the  first  to  lool.  oiitside  the  eOatein  which  they 
weri  working  to  find  information  on  their  t:>pics.  Indeed, 
tvra  of  the  nost  valuable  finds  of  the  rese;vrchers,  both  pertaining 
to  the  Palace,  were  discovorcjd  in  Tlaosachasetts  and  Oxford, 
Engl'ji'.d,  A  floor  i:lan  of  the  Palace  proper,  drav/n  by  Thonas 
Jeffeivon,  was  found  in  a  collecv;ion  of  papers  beanging  to  the 
IlQosach-a^etts  Historical  Society^  The  Bodleian  Library  in 
Oxford  yielded  a  copper  engravij^  plate  "., .which  depicted  the 
principle  Facade  of  the  Palace  jogether  with  its  flanking 
Offices  and  a  Portion  of  its  Cr.'.rdens."^   These  tv/o  discoveries 
were  nost  iivoortant ,  for  thei^  were  ^o  pictures  of  the  Palace, 
and  the  architects  v/ere  trying  to  reconstruct  it  on  their 
drawing  boards  fron  accounts  famd  in  diaries  and  letters 
which  described  the  structure. 

Thus,  while  \7illiaasburg  nay  not  rcalljit  be  considered  a 
typical  exoaple  of  the  third  major  trend  discussed  in  this  paper, 
that  of  preserving  an  entire  coinmunity  or  a  section  within  a 
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eonnunity,    it  is  still  exurenely  inpottant  to  the  derel'-opnent 
of  the  field  of  historic  preservation  ."or  several  reasons,      "irst 
V/illiamaburc  has  established  a  precedeiifc  which  more   -han  a  few 
have  fol'.ov/ed.     Old  Sturhridge  Village   In  Struhrid,'^o,   "Tassachusetts, 
the  Shebume  TTuoeun  in  Vermont,    the  PiD.ieers*  Vi?.lage  in  Porest 
River  Park,    Salem,   Ilacsach-usetts,   and  :he  Pilgr^jn  ■pillage 
in  Plsnaouth,   Ilasoachuaetts  are  only  a  t'ow  of  che  "open-air 
nuseuQs"  which  have,'  in  one  wiiy  or  ano;ier.    adapted  V/illiaosburg's 

1  CO 

nodel  to  suit  their  orm   situationT-^  ITon«  of  these  efforts  are 
overwhenlingly  like  V/illiamsburg;  indee.^,  some  of  then,  ouch 
as  the  Pioneers'  Village  and  the  Pilgrin  v''illage,  are  built  on 
a  totally  different  principle,  for  the 5?  two  buildings  are 
reconstructions,  while  \7illiamoburg  it;  a  restored  town.  Yet, 
whatever  tho  differences,  all  of  thecr  towns  are  basically  working 

toward  the  saae  goal,  that  of  ",.. striving  to  recreate  a  past 

15^ 
that  is  very  different  fron  the  eunounding  present." 

Second,  it  seems  that  V/illiansrurg  was  one  of  the  first 

efforts  toward  historic  preoervati'm  in  America,  that,  as  it  was 

developing,  v/as  used  to  educate  as  well  as  to  inspire  and 

entertain.  .This  effort  toward  education  can  bee  seen  in  a  nvjaber 

of  aspects  in  Colonial  V/illiamsbi-irg's  programs,  beginning  with 

154. 
its  motto:  "That  the  Future  may  learn  from  the  Past"  ^  and 

ending  with  the  information  center  and  its" indoctrination 

program"  both  of  which  were  established  in  1957  to  help  the 

visitors  better  understand  and  appreciate  what  they  would  be 

seeing  in  the  "restoration  area".  And  as  Rutherfoord  Goodwin 
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points  out: 

ITore  recently,  as  the  Restoration  has 
begun  to  approach  its  enlarged  and  final 
form,  nev7  and  ad.led  Enphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  neans  and  methods  of  its  Inter- 
pretation. Endeavors  in  historical  ne~ 
search,  at  first  directed  principally  to 
the  Provision  of  inforaation  requisiite 
ofr  physical  Restoration,  have  been 
broadened  to  pemit  extensive  Studies  in 
the  general  Fields  of  English-American 
colonial  History  and  its  social,  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  religious  Pertinences  - 
v/ith  particular  Enphasis  laid  upon  the  ,cc 
histories  of  Virginia  and  V/illiaasburg.  ^-^ 

This  realization  that  V/illiamsburg  had  a  definite  educational 

potential,  as  mentioned  earlier,  did  not  occur  until  1934. 

V/hen  the  approach  nao  redirected  and  more  and  more  emphaisi 

was  placed  on  the  historical  importance  as  well  as  the 

architectural  significance  of  ./illiomsburg,  there  v/ore  tv/o 

major  results.  First  people  visiting  ..Williamsburg  began 

to  come  av/ay  with  the  feeling  that  they  better  xuaderstood 

both  V7hat  they  had  just  seen  in  V/il 'iams burg,  and  Virginia 

coloniaJL  history,  and  colonial  history  in  general  as  V7ell, 

Second  Williamsburg  and  its  use^of  educational  potential 

opened  up  an  area  for  many  other  historic  sites  v/hich,  in  all 

probability,  they  might  nirver  really  considered  before,  for 

up  until  'Jilliamsburg'o  efforts  most  of  the  historic  oncserva- 

tion  attempts,  V/illiam  Appleton  and  the  S.P, U.S.A.  excluded, 

had  been  directed  at  buildings  that  were  looked  upon  noi*G  as 

shrinos  than  as  exhibits.  It  might  be  noted  that  fev^ historic 

sites  were  able  to  achieve  the  type  of  educational  programs 
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sponsored  by  V/illiamsburg,  "basically  because  V/illiamsburg 
had  the  resources  and  the  financial  neims  at  its  disposal 
that  v/ere  available  to  almost  no  other  projects.  Yet,  while 
other  efi'orts  at  historic  preservation  nay  not  have  been  able 
to  follow  'Jilliarasburg's  lead  in  the  educational  aspect  of 
historic  preservation,  the  'Jilliansburc  example  at  least  made 
them  av/are  of  the  possibilities. 

Third  the  standards  of  excellence  and  especially  of 
accuracy  set  by  './illiamsburg,  both  in  the  restoration  aad 
reconstruction  work  and  in  the  preparation  and  research  done 
before  the  vrork   vra.s  started,  were  standards  that  definitely 
needed  to  be  established.  r.Iany  tines  in  ecirlier  preservation 
efforts  accuxacy  had  been  abandoned  for  the  salts  of  either 
appearance  in  general  or  for  a  pa^'ticular  style  which  the 
architect  had  a  distinct  preference.  An  excellent  exojaplsf  of 
problems  conceminc  accuracy  can  be  seen  in  the  restoration  of 
Independence  Hall,  where  the  architect  in  charge  of  the  res- 
toration ,  T.  ITellon  nogers,  "...depended  upon  his  inagination 

for  some  of  his  desings  for  the  v/oodwork  an  I  fireplaces  on 

156 
the  second  floor."    While  the  results  may  have  been  pleasing 

to  the  eye,  they  were  far  from  correct.  At  Williamsburg,  on  the 

other  hadd,  just  the  opposite  policy  was  followed.  As  Raymond 

Frederick  notes: 

At  the  tine  the  question  had  to  be 
decided  v/hether  the  exiotence  in  the 
eighteenth  century  of  a  ceirbain  feature 
or  design  vvas  justification  enough  for 
its  reporduction,  or  v;hether  in  some 
cases  v^here  ouch  a  feature  was  clearly 
unattractive  it  should  be  eliminated  for 
the  sake  of  aarchitectural  beauty.  The 
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case  for  euthonticity  finally  triimplied 
and  it  wao  acroed  that  archaeolot'-ical 
accuracy  would  talce  precedence  over 
architectural  disign  v/hen  the  two  caae 
into  conflict.  ''' 

And  this  standard  set  by  those  who  worked  with  the  rer,toration 
project  seens  to  have  heen  emulated  hy  nany  of  the  preservationists 
whose  work  follov/ed  the  development  of  'JilliaiiislDurg. 

Thus  V/illiarashurg  stands,  certainly  not  perfect,  "but 
by  far  one  of  the  nost  fascinating  efforts  in  historic  preser- 
vation in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the  best  surmary  of 
its  faults,  its  assets,  and  its  goals  nay  be  foujid  in  the 
following  quotations. 

A  few  ctiticisins  haven  of  couse,  been  leveled 
against  the  project.  Some  say  that  the  fe 
buildings  -  GO  scrupulously  constructed 
and  furnished  -  have  a  nuseun-like  unreality 
to  them.   *At  no  tinein  her  history',  v/rote 
one  guest,  '  was  anything  in  \7illianaburg 
as  perfect  as  you  have  it  now, •  But  for 
nost  visitors  the  inpa  ct  of  the  develop- 
nent  had  been  overwhelming....  Certainly 
to  nillions  of  people  V/illiansburg  has 
spoken  neaningfully  about  the  past  -. 
about  a  way  of  life  that  conbined  Old  World 
patterns  with  frontier  sinplicity,  about 
a  philosophy  of  life  which  nurtires  the  vi- 
sion of  j\nericaa  denocrasy,  and  abotit  the 
nen  \7ho  so  eloguently  oxpreosed,  in  words  ,(.g 
and  deeds,  their  cormitment  to  this  ideal. 

...for  the  Restoration  itself,  for  the  Donor 
and  those  who  have  worked  for  the  Fulfill- 
ment of  the  Endeavor,  the  Hope  is  this : 
that  the  \7illianioburg  Restoration  will,  in 
each  of  its  Spheres,  and  Phases  and  through 
then  all,  revive  and  retain  Something  of 
of  the  Strenght  and  Beauty  of  another  Age, 
Something  of  the  spirit  of  the  MenQV/ho 
lived  in  it  and  made  it  great.,.  -^^ 
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Ilavlnfi  tlxuG  exanined  the  development  of  tlie  historic 
prGoervation  riovenoirc  in  the  United  States  and  sone  of  the 
ECi.jor  trends  v/ithin  it,  an  explanation  can  noiv  toe  attempted  as 
to  why  the  recitiltG  of  historic  preservation,  such  as  '.Toimt 
Vernon  and  'Jilliamstoiirg,  bacane  such  a  ooiirce  of  interest 
to  nany  people  in  America.  It  should  he  noted  that  this 
interest  really  did  not  become  prevelant,  in  any  major  sense, 
Lintil  the  beginning  and  r.iid  le  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Thisis  not  to  say  that  there  \7as  no  interest  in  historic 
preservation  in  the  latter  hald  of  the  nauieteenth  century, 
for  this  v/as  not  the  case.  Indeed,  Hiss  Ann  Pamela  CunninghaiD. 
(md  the  I.Iount  Vernon  Ladies  Association  proved  that  there  via 
interest  by  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  raise  by  public 
subscription  ali.ioot  two-thirls  of  the  two  hundred  thousand 
dollar  purchase  price  aslced  for  I.Iount  Vernon  by  John  V/aohington. 
Yet,  ''lount  Vernon,  by  the  f  ac  j  that  it  was  the  hon©  and   burial 
)lace  of  George  \7ashington,  should  be  considered  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  and,  on  the  \7hole,  interest  in  the 
result  of  historic  oonser^-ation  in  the  latter  halS  of  the 
nineteenth  centaury  was  ver^   scant;/  indeed. 

This  lack  of  interest  occurred  for  several  reasons.   First 


find  probably  f orenost  was  -Uii^  difficulty  presented  in  siriply 
getting  to  sites  of  historic  preservation,  for  few  of  then 
were  located  in  accessible  areas.  "3ven  TToujit  Vernon  had  to 
bo  reached  by  boat  the  first  ten  years  it  was  open  to  the 
public,  for  the  roads  leading  to  it  were  in  horrible  shape. 
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The  sane  prolalen  xms   ohared  IdJ  places  such  ao  the  IlGirrnitPoge, 
which  was  faced  v;ith  a  transportation  situation  that  was 
worse  than  the  one  at  T.'ount  Vernon,  At  V/ashincton's  home,  when 
the  visitors  arrived  at  the  dock,  they  only  had  a  shox-i;  v/alk 
to  the  house;   at  the  Ilernitofje  both  the  dock  and  the  riD.ilroad 
station  were  thjreo  liles  a^^ay  fron  the  historic  site,  and  for 
the  first  several  years  after  the  Ladies  Ileniitage  Association 
opened  the  house,  oxny   visitor  who  wished  to  see  Andrew  Jackson's 
hone  had  to  nake  part  of  the  trip  in  a  wagon .=     And  this 
difficulty  as  far  as  good  transportation  v;as  ccncemed  v/ar.; 
reflected  in  the  attendance  figures.  Tloujit  Vernojij  for  the 
first  ten  years  that  it  vra.s  open,  despite  the  fact  jhat  it 
was  Jaohington's  hone  and  was  located  near  the  fairly  lart';:9 
Capitol  city  of  ./ashinston,  received,  on  the  average,  about 
five  thousand  visitors  a  year.      It  night  ho  added  that 
if  a  preserved  historic  huildinc  were  located  in  a  city,  such 
as  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  Perjisylvonia  or  Betsey 
RoGs3s  allegded  hono  on  Arch  Street,  also  located  in  Philadelphia, 
they  had  a  far  better  chance  of  being  visited  than  did  sone place 
out  in  the  country,  such  as  the  Ilemito^-e ,.  sinply  becau.s2  the 
transportation  involved  was  less  coraplicated*  However,  it 
crust  be  ronojibored  that  there  v/ere  not,  in  an  overall  sense, 
very  nany  historical  buildincs  preserved  in  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  ;.nd  verjf"  few  of  then  wern  located  in 
cities.  Thus  inaccessibility  of  the  preserved  buildings 
theiiselves  plus  poor  facilities  for  travel  conbined  to  diciccuro.ge 
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nany  fron  visiting  historic  sites. 

;\nother  reason  for  lack  of  interest  steroned  from  that 

fact  that  the  concept  of  historic  preservation  v/as,  by  the 

end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  still  a  relatively  new  idea 

to  nony  people  in  Anerica.  To  be  sure,  since  1796  individuals 

or  small  croups  of  people  had  been  concerned  about  the  loss 

of  buildings  v/hich  they  considered  to  bo  cm  inoortant  part 

of  the  country's  heritage.  Ilov/ever,  the  American  public, 

in  general,  was  not  over\7heaining  interested  or  perturbed 

that  many  old  significant  bTiildings  were  being  destroyed. 

By  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  country  v/as 

still  expanding  and  grov/ing  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  most  people 

were  more  concerned  v/ith  buildings  something  nev/  tlian  with  saving 

sono thing  old.  As  Daniel  Boorstein  points  out  in  his  article 

"Past  and  Present  in  America" : 

...The  movement  of  Americano  across  the  face 
of  the  continent  led  them  to  build  onlj'- 
what  would  do  until  they  could  afford  bet- 
ter. They  hoped  to  move  on  and  up  to 
better  things.  Social  mobility  made  most 
people  in  mostparts  of  the  coimtry  glad  to 
tear  down  the  old  homestead  in  order  to 
do  better  for  their  children,  and  to  bury 
their  hmible  ancestry.  American  technolo- 
gical progress  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  made  the  ^ory  idea  of 
an  heirloom  obsolete .... In  America,  except 
among  a  precious  few,  the  'antique'  (was)   ^^p 
hardly  distinguished  from  the  'second-hand'. 

However,  while  interest  in  the  efforts  of  historic  preserva- 
tion was  not  tremendous  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  most  people  in  America  wore  exposed  to  the  concept 
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of  historic  concervation«  Thus  while  precervationiatiG 

in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteen  himdreds  were  not  able  to 

create  an  overall  spirit  of  concern  ahont  the  destruction 

of  old  "buildin.  :s,  considered  for  one  reason  or  another  to 

"be  important,  they  were  al)le  to  establish  a  basis  fron  which 

interest  would  develop  in  the  twentieth  century.  In  short 

the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  provided  an 

introduction  to  the  concept  of  historic  preaeorvation  to  nany 

Ariericans,  but  an  introduction  that  v/ould  not  really  bear 

fruit  until  the  twentieth  century.  As  Charles  Hosner  states: 

The  pioneers  of  the  preservation  novenent 
prepared  the  Anerican  people  to  accept 
the  idea  of  spending  noney  for  the  seeraingly 
profitiosQ  activity  of  saving  a  few  of 
the  spots  that  contributed  to  the  sj^dy  of 
history  or  the  enjoynent  of  beauty* 

Thus  the  problems  and  attitudes  mentioned  above  com- 
bined \7ith  others  to  create  a  definite  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  nany  Anericans  as  far  as  the  results  of  historic  preser- 
vation were  concerned.  Those  who  did  go  to  \'-isit  the  preserved 
hotises  were,  on  the  whole,  motivated  by  the  sane  feelings  that 
had  caused  others  to  preserve  the  buildings;  ffeelings  of  patriotism, 
nostalgia,  and  "...a  romantic  ond  sentimental  lon;ging  for  the 
early  days  and  the  old  ways..."  '*  The  atti'trude  of  both 
the  nineteenth  century  preservationist  and  the  nineteenth 
century  visitor  to  the  preserved  sites  can  be  seen  quite  clearly 
in  the  following  quotation,  concerning  the  Hasbrouck  Ilo-ase  in 
Hewbiirgh,  ITew  York,  the  first  historic  hou-se  opened  in  America. 
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If  otir  love  of  coiintry  is  excited  when 
\7e  read  the  "biOf^L^Lphy  of  otir  Revolu-tionaiy 
heroG,  or  the  history  of  revolutionaiy 
eventGj  hov;  nuch  nore  will  the  flonea  of 
oat  riot  ion  hiirn  in  our  bocomc  whne  v;e  tread 
the  f-rovjid  where  was  shed  the  blood  of  our 
fathers,  or  when  v/e  novo  anong  the  scenes 
V7here  were  conceived  and  concunaaated  their 
noble  achievenents. . .  .ITo  traveler  who 
toiiches  upon  the  chrine  of  Otdhcq   coimty 
will  hesitate  to  nalce  a  pilif^rinage  to 
this  beautiful  spot.... And  if  he  have  an 
Anerican  heart  in  his  boson,  he  will  fe&l 
hiiiself  a  better  nan,  his  patriotisn  will 
kindle  with  deeper  emotions ;  his  aspira- 
tions of  his  country's  f^ood  will  ascend 
from  a  nore  devout  nind  for  having^giaited 
the  'headquarters  of  V/ashington*.  ' 

However,  by  the  niddle  of  the  twentieth  century,  both 

the  notivation  for  the  preservation  of  buildings  and  the 

notivation  for  visiting  the  efforts  of  the  preservationists 

had  becone  gar  nore  conplex  than  they  had  been  the  century  before. 

The  change  in  notivation  as  far  as  the  preservationists  were 

concerned  began  about  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 

when  a  fev/  people  began  to  resize  that  buildings  that  did  not 

have  any  specific  historical  association  could  ;uid  ohor.ld  still 

be  considered  an  inoortont  part  of  Anerica's  heritage.  The 

excellent  exanple  of  the  realization  is  \7illian  Stinner  Appleton 

and  his  Societjr  for  the  Preservation  of  Hew  England  Antiquities, 

Another  exanple  of  preservation  for  ipeaoons  other  than  historical 

association  is  the  historic  district,  first  established  in  1931 

in  Charleston,  South  Carolina  andiJ&he  Vieux  Carre  area  (the  French 

^ruarter)  of  I7ew  Orleans,  Louisiana  in  1936.  The  historic 

district  v;as  created  in  nn  attenpt  to  preserve  old  sections  of 

a  city  that  were  rapidly  losing  both  their  overall  airchitectural 
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integrity  and  lianiony  nnd  their  cham,  due  to  the  increacinsly 
frequent  intrusion  of  "pro^rerio"  in  the  form  of  nodem 
architecture.  Sir  Shane  Leslie  coPiianted  q^iite  aptly  ahotit 
the  situation  r/hich  the  historic  district  was  created  to  pres^ent. 

"  The  American  sign  of  civic  procrecs  io  to  tear  dovm  the 
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faniliar  and  erect  the  monstrous."  '   Therefore  the  historic 

district  serves,  essentially: 

...in  preserving  noteworthy  buildings  for 
continiiing  ise,  some  tines  for  the  purpose 
for  v;hich  they  were  intended,  at  others, 
for  adaptions  that  are  coogatable  with  their 
architectural  character.  ' 

Another  aspect  of  the  chance  seen  in  the  motivation  of 

the  historic  preservationist  a  hy  the  ..liddle  of  the  twentieth 

century  con  be  found  in  the  example  of  illiamsburg.  Up  until 

the  becinning  of  the  twentieth  century  the  preservationists 

concentrated,  for  the  most  part,  on  sinj^le  buildings  ^  However 

by  the  first  part  of  the  nineteen  hundreds  it  was  discovered 

with  Jilliamsburc  that  the  preservation  or  reconstruction  of 

a  group  of  related  bi ildingo  could  often  make  a  far  more 

favourable  nnd  lasting  impression  upon  the  viewerthan  on 

individual  structure  did.  As  John  D.  Rockefeller, Jr.  remarked: 

...To  undertal:e  to  pir^serva^ single  building 
when  its  environent  haff^ant?  is  no  longer  in 
keeping  has  always  seemed  to  me  unsatisfactory,... 
The  restoration  of  \7illiamsburg,  howev-.-r, 
offered  an  opportunity  to  restore  a  complete 
area  and  free  it  entirely  from  alien  or 
inliarmonious  surroundings..,.  Thus  i±^ 
made  a  unique  and  irrestable  anpeal.  '"^ 
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And  the  scope  of  historic  preservn-tion  v/ao  not  the  only 
aspect  tha.t  had  changed  since  the  preservation  movssnent's 
Tseginnings.  The  methods  used  in  preservation  and  the  standards 
applied  to  the  final  results  had  been  greatly  iraprovcd  "by  the 
nineteen  fifties,  nainly  through  the  work  done  hy  ■Jilliam 
appleton,  the  first  scientific  restorer,  ond  the  work  done 
Qt  V/illianshurg.  '^  As  a  result,  hy  the  niddle  of  the  twentieth 
century  there  was  an  emphasis  on  excellence  and  accuracy 
that  had  not  been  present  the  centuiy  before . 

Thuse  efforts  toward  historic  conservation,  by  1950, 
had  become  far  nore  couplex  and  varied  than  they  had  been  at 
the  end  of  the  nienteonth  century.  Andi   the  response  to  this 
Expansion  and  developnsnt  oast  have  been  very  gratifying  to 
t.-'Ose  invilved  in  historic  preservation,  for  in  the  1950 's 
nany  .Vmericans,  unlike  their  grandparents,  were  very  interested 
in  the  resiilts  of  historic  preservation,  such  as  Tlount  Vei^on 
and  IVilliansburg,  Perhaps  the  one  record  that  best  reveals 
this  increase  of  interest  io  the  attendance  records  of  both 
sites.   As  noted  earlier  during  the  first  ten  years  ''lount 
Vernon  was  opened,  the  average  ntinber  of  visitors,  per  year, 
was  ab  mt  five  thousand,  33y  1929  this  nujnber  had  clinbed  to 

one  half  nillionand  by  1952  roufta  Vernon  received  an  awece^  of 

17  5 
about  one  nillion  visitors  ajonually.     This  increase  of 

int ;rest  can  also  be  seen  in  Williamsburg's  attendance  records 

■  s  well  as  Jlount  Vernon's.   'Jilliamsburg  was  first  opened  in 

1934  and  by  1953  V/illiansburg  had  an  overall  visitation  asiate 
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o.f  six  aillion  five  hundred  thousand  people,  with  a  yearly 
average,  hy  1953  of  six  htmdred  thousand  visitors. 

The  roo-sono  for  this  developnent  in  interest  are  ioanyp 
however,  there  are  three  main  aspects  which  best  explain  it. 
These  are  the  development  of  the  autonohile  and  t.ie  inproved 
tr.'xnsportati on  systea  that  followed  this  developi^^nt,  the 
development  of  the  lar/^e  city,  and  Anerica's  involvement  :ln 
international  affairs,  "becinninc  with  her  entrance  into 
World  V/ar  I.  The  inprovenents  nade  on  the  Anerican  autonobile 
and  the  ability  of  alnost  every  American  to  ovm  a  Ford  had 
a  definite  effect  on  the  visitation  a?&*&&  statistics  for  the 
historic  sites.   In  1900,  as  Frederick  Lewis  Allen  notes, there 
wex-e  only  thirteen  thoiisnnd  eit'^ht  liundrod  and  twenty-four 
rer;i3terGd  atitonobileo  in  the  United  States.   In  1950  there 

were  over  fo^d;y-four  nillion,  with  an  ioproved  syoten  of  roads 
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to  CO  with  then.  ' '   And  with  this  developnent  of  faster 

transportation  ond  good  transportation  facilities,  the  n:\^0T 
oroblen  v/ith  which  the  nineteenth  century  had  had  to  cope  as 
far  as  visiting  historic  houses  were  concerned  «  that  of 
in  acceasibility  -  had  nore  or  less  been  renoved.  Also,  liy 
the  niddle  of  the  twentieth  century,  as  Dr»  Sdward  Alexander 

points  otit,  nnny  Americans  had  nore  money  and  aoi*e^ime  in  which 

173 

to  spend  it  than  ever  before,  '   And  naiLsr   of  then  spent  some 

of  this  extra  tine  and  money,  since  transportation  in  general 
had  improved,  in  visiting  the  final  results  of  the  efforts  that 
had  been  directed  toward  historic  preservation,  oiich  a,s  ITount 
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Venion  and.   v/illiojns'biirGc 

The  reasons  that  motivated  many  Anericanc  to  visit 

theoe  historic  citeo  v/era  essentially  tv;o,  that  of  nostal^ria  and 

that  of  a  need  of  reasstiranco  in  Araerican  goals  and  values, 

I.Tany  A^orictmo  v/ho  v/ore  living  in  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth 

century  lived  in  a  v/orld  that  was  alr.ioat  ottally  different  fron 

the  one  v/hich  their  pcrents  and  c'r^^^^V^'^^'^'^^   h^^  loio^vn.  As 

Prodericlc  Lewis  Allen  comnentod  on  the  nan  of  ^fea  1900: 

IJo  wonder. ,  .that  the  ciajoritj''  of  /toericans 
were  less  likely  than  their  descendcaits  to 
he  Ciogred   by  that  fri£^hteninc  sense  of 
insecurity  that  cones  fron  "being  jostled 
hy  forces  -  econonio, political,  international  - 
"beyond  one's  personal  kean.  Their  horizons 
were  close  to  then.  They  lived  anong  faiii- 
liar  people  and  faniliar  tliings  -  indivi- 
duals,,,nuch  of  bheir  ovm   sort,  with  ideas 
intelligihle  to  then. ...  The  world  at 
v/hich  (they)  looked  over  the  dashhoard  of 
the  faiiily  carriage  night  not  he  friendly,    ^„^ 
hut  at  least  nost  of  it  looked  understandable.  '^ 

By  the  niddle  of  the  nineteen  hundreds  the  above  state- 

nent  no  longer  held  true  for  nany  individuals.  !!any  Anericans 

lived  in  or  around  an  urban  area,  where  the  pace  was  extreme ly 

fevBt-noving  and  hurried.  !'!ore  than  a  fev;  of  these  people  v.'ent 

to  visit  historic  sites  seeking  the  tranquility  and  the 

peace  end  quiet  they  felt  they  hp,d  loot  with  the  coning  of  the 

Industrial  Age.   They  went,  as  Dr.  Edward  Alexander  noted,  in 

an  effort  to  look  back  on  the  "good  old  days",  when  life  was 

sinple  and  good,  "^   Also,  by  about  ^950  Anericans  no  1  mger 

had  the  narrow  frane  of  reference  that  they  had  had  earlier. 
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Tlie  United  States  v^an  now  involved  in  the  intomati  -nal  scene, 

tind  nony   Anericano,  lihmfouchly   disillusioned  oaid  shaken  by 

the  two  world  wars,  often  went  to  places  such  as  '/illiaiacjimrg: 

and  Tloi^nt  Vernon  in  ao.  elTort  to  go  ha  :k  to  the  hGiT^inniniis 

of  the  countrjr^  to  find  sor.iethin^  to  hold  on  to,  a  reasourance 

of  sorts  that  the  American  ideals  and  goals,  sociewhat  represented 

in  these  historic  sites,  were  still  the  hest  possible  means 

by  which  to  live.  And  of  course  people  have  visited  and  will 

visit  the  final  results  of  historic  preservation  for  nany 

other  reasons  thaji  the  few  mentioned  above*  Many  co   basically 

because  of  patriotic  feelincs;  they  feel  the  visit  is  "  sonething 

they  ou^ht  to  do".  Others  go  because  they  feel,  and  correctly 

30,  that  many  of  the  preserved  structures  help  inalce  history 

understandable  to  a  child,  or  an  adult,  for  that  matter, 

in  a  way  that  no  book  or  lecture  can«  As  the  Ilonan,  Cicero 

observed: 

V/hether  it  is  a  natural  instinct  or  a 
nere  illusion,  I  can't  cay,  but  one's 
emotions  ate  more  strongly  aroused  by 
seeing  the  places  that  tradition  records 
to  have  been  the  f;ivorite  resort  of  men 
of  note  in  former  day^,  than  hearing  -'^•bgV"^ 
their  deeds  or  reading  their  writings. 

Still  others  stop  at  places  such  as  Jilliajnsburg  because  it 

is  a  good  place  to  stop  on  the  long  drive  from  ITew  Tork 

to  j71orida.  And  yet,  whatever  the  reason,  many  Anerictras 

find  their  visits  to  historic  sites  a  most  valuable  and  rewarding 

expereince,  for  these  sites  present  a  continious  and  visible 

link  with  the  tines  and  people  that  have  cone  before. 
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As  one  of  tlio  nen  who  is  very  in-volved  intlia  hiotorio  precervii1;ion 

novenent  iii  Aneriea  eoniinented: 

V/e  oppose  to  the  inevitalde  fl\iirlity  of 
■fciie  preeentj  a  di-e-'-om-lilce  image  of  an 
ioiMutalDlG  j)Q8t«  ITuch  of  the  drive  to 
preaerve  is  the  result  of-j^apdosire  to 
nalcQ  this  iiiage  concrete. 

Thus  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  vioitors  v7ho  mado 

their  pilf^rinasec  to  the  historic  oitea  did  so  out  of  alnost 

purely  pat±*otic  motivation.  The  ttventieth  century  visitor's 

reasons  for  Qolnr^     "bo  a^  historic  site  arc  not  quite  as  easy 

to  define,  for  today,  Anericcmc  vioit  the  nany  historic  sites 

in  the  country  to  he  educated,  to  he  inspired,  to  find 

reasourenent  in  the  Aiaerican  heliefa  and  ideals^  to  fjjid 

some  of  the  peace  and  quiet  that  oo  many  of  then  feel  1b 

n±   ainc  from  their  urban  lives,  and  possihly  to  try  ojid  bring 

their  past^a  little  closer  to  the  present.  And  it  is  through 

these  reasons  for  visiting  the  final  results  of  historic 

preservation  in  the  United  States  that  one  can  see,  at  least 

partially,  ooae  of  the  ways  in  which  Americans  viev/  their  past^^ 
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